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GOLD ORNAMENTS FROM UNITED STATES OF 
COLUMBIA. 


This series of gold ornaments, kindly loaned me for descrip- 
tion by Mr. S. L. M. Barlow and Mr. J. M. Miinoz, were found 
on the banks of the Mingindo river, a tributary of the Artato, in 
the state of Cavca, United States of Colombia, South America. 
With them were also found a number of plain undecorated nose 


rings that weighed 6. 10, 34, and 38 dwts. respectively, With 
one exception these nuse rings were all about 920 fine. The 
only history coming with them was that they were brought in 
by a negro woman who had found them in a grave and who sold 
them for their simple gold value to the person who brought 


Fig. 2. 


them to the United States. The largest is a decorated plaque 
ornament measuring 7 9-16 inches(20 cm.) across and weighing 5 
0z., 13 dwts(193 grammes). See Fig.1 It was evidently used as a 
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breast ornament or as the centre ofa shield, being attached with nails 
or suspended by a string as the case required, by means of two 
small holes near the upper part. The general appearance of the 
ornament is that of an attempt at a moonlike face, and the style 
of workmanship does not vary much from that of the gold object 


Fig. 3. 


No 2 from the Florida mound described in a former paper, There 
are three raised ridges or lines around the shield, that bend and 
geniculate, as it were, at the upper end, running down the center 
of the shield very nearly to the two raised rings with central dots, 
that seem to have been intended for eyes, Another raised ridge 
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runs around the outside of all these, the raised disk in the center 
seeming to be the point from which they take their direction. 
This interesting piece belongs to Mr. S. L. M. Barlow. 

A banker of South America informed Mr. Barlow that he had 
purchased full one hundred of these shield-like ornaments simply 
for their bullion value, and then melted them and sold them as 
such, and that of all these no drawing or record had been kept. 
The abundance of these and other gold ornaments which have for 
nearly three hundred years been taken from this part of South 
America, cannot but lead us to conclude that the time when they 
were worn was truly a golden age. 

The nose ring is a beautiful piece of aboriginal work, weighing 
26.5 grammes 17 dwts. It is 334 inches (83 mm.) long, 2 1-10 
inches (52 mm.) wide. See Fig. 2. The ring can be readily bent 
on one side, and then adjusted to the nose, and in a semicircle 
below this are arranged four rowsof a woven, gallery-shaped 
net work of gold wire, between which and the outside of each of 
the galleries are three straight wires of gold to which the gal- 
leries are attached. On the top of this semicircle, on each side 
of the ring to fit in the nose, is arrangeda row of three figures 
made of a single piece of gold wire skilfully twisted into shape. 
The center figure of the trio is a human-like object with each arm 
extended out and joined to the bill ofa duck-like object, there be- 
ing one group of these figures on each side of the central ring. 

A flat plate of gold found among these objects, 7 cm. wide 
(234 inches) and 12.5 cm. long (5 inches) is only a remnant of 
what was originally a belt long enough toencircle the waist. It 
is quite thin, bends readily, and is wholly devoid of ornamenta- 
tion. See Fig. 3. A number of practical silversmiths who have 
examined it believe that it was rolled, in fact that it could not have 
been made in any other way, but a gold worker suggested that it 
might have been beaten out between two pieces of leather. How 
this could have produced so even and uniform a strip, and by 
what means they rolled it, ifindeed they did, are not known. 

A curious chain is also in Mr. Barlow’s possession. It weighs 
8 ounces 18 dwts (89 grammes), is over two feet long, and is 
composed of crescent-like pieces with round eyelets at both ends 
working in small round links by which they are connected to- 
gether without the use of solder, forming a very strong chain, 

An interesting gold ornament from the United States of Co- 
lombia, evidently used for a brooch with a raised figure of the 
virgin and child, said to be eighteenth century work, was identi- 
cal in workmanship with Fig. 2. 

Geo. F. Kunz. 

New York City. 





PUGET SOUND INDIANS—POPULATION. 


DECREASE OF POPULATION AMONG THE INDIANS 
OF PUGET SOUND. 


FOURTH PAPER. 


POPULATION AND CAUSES AFFECTING.—These Indians have great- 
ly decreased since the coming of the whites, though reliable data 
are very difficult to obtain. The earliest census of which I can 
learn was made by Captain Wilkes in 1841, but it comprises only 
a part ofthe tribes onthe Sound. His estimate was 2920 persons. 
The next was acensus by Dr. W. F. Tolmie and comprises the 
tribes on the east side of the sound, who numbered according to 
it 2889 persons. Dr. Gibbs, in 1855, gives a complete census 
by tribes and bands taken when the treaties were made, when 
his number is 6374. The first census published in the report of 
the commissioner of Indian Affairs to which I have had access 
is that of 1862. I append also those for 1871,1878, 1881 and 
1885, from the same authority. I annex a table which gives all 
of these, so that they can easily be compared. In preparing it I 
have found some difficulty because some of the names used forty 
years ago were so different from those now used, but I have done 
the best I could. It is however quite unsatisfactory. The earlier 
census of 1841 and 1844 are incomplete. It is probable also that 
those of 1862, 1878, and 1881 are too high in some of their 
estimates, while that of 1885 is too low, as in some cases the 
latter only reports the Indians on the reservations and actually 
under the control of the agents, while a large number are off the 
reservations, not under their control and so not reported by them. 
It is likewise unsatisfactory to trace any one tribe, as, owing to 
the reservation system they have removed some, and become di- 
vided and mixed up, parts of the tribes of thirty years ago going 
to one reservation, part to another, and parts are not on any. 
Most old settlers among the Twanas and Clallams, with whom 
I have conversed, estimate that twenty-five years ago there were 
from two and a half to five times as many Indians as. there are 
now. Though this may be exaggerated, yet there certainly has 
been a great decrease. Some of the tribes, too, which seem to 
hold their own quite well have not actually done so. The -Pu- 
yallups are an instance of this. The mortality among them dur- 
ing the past few years has been great, but immigration has kept 
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up their numbers, owing to the value of the land on their reser- 
vation, which can be obtained by outside Indians as the former 
owners die, 

1841 1844 1855 1862 1871 1878 1881 1885 
Treaty of Medicine Creek. 
Puyallups > «325 606 547 560 
Squaksons 5° 135 + 893 «1150 100 QI 120 
Nisqually. ....... 200 563 278 158 180 


Upper Chehalis... 207 216 300 205 165 190 
1230 1109 1450 1650 118g 961 1050 











Treaty of Point Elliott 

Snohomish 695 997 3400 467 
Swinomish 195 1475 700 222 
Lummi 244 680 1300 248 
Port Madison ..., 142 
Excc. Order 150 | 525 807 1000 

Muckleshoot 

Total 1100 1659 3959 6400 3383 2900 2817 1164 








Treaty of Point No Point. Rice 
500 290 450 250 243 [201 


*420 1500T oo" 0d 550 481 380 


920 1500 1306 1850 825 800 724 581 
Grand Total..... 2920 4389 6374 9700 5985 4889 4502 2795 

















Causes affecting the population.—Until within a few years in- 
temperance has been one of the greatest foes to the lives of these 
people. The Clallam head chief, Lord Jim Balch, said a: few 
years ago that five-hundred Indians had been killed within twenty 
years by the saloons of Dungenness. This is probably an exag- 
geration, nevertheless the mortality has been very great. Con- 
sumption and the diseases consequent upon licentiousness have 
caused the death of a large number. At an early day small-pox 
killed many, while whooping cough and the measles have swept 
off many of the children. All of these diseases, except consump- 
tion, which is caused largely by the damp climate, have been 
introduced by the whites, Many have died from diseases caused 
by the transition from a savage toa civilized life. Especially has 
this been the case among the children. A permanent house with 
a floor is built for them. The old fashioned house with the 
ground for a floor drank up the grease as it was spilled and if it 
became too filthy it was easily removed a short distance, but the 
new house is too costly to be removed, while its floor which has 
far too much dirt, grease, and saliva, cannot absorb it, and a 





* A census of about half the tribe. 
+ Census of Mr, Findlayson of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1845, 
. The census of 1886 made 223 Twanas, 
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poisonous air emanates therefrom, which often causes the little 
ones, weak by nature, who have to lie in it, to waste away, even 
when it is difficult to tell what disease has hold of them. Thus 
many have died. They naturally love to be in the water or to 
go somewhere even though it may rain heavily. When they 
went barefoot this was felt but little, but when they put on socks 
and other clothes, and wet them, they are not always careful to 
dry them, and so colds, rheumatism, and consumption are far 
more common and fatal than when they were uncivilized, 

As the subject of the increase and decrease of the Indians has 
been quite widely discussed of late, I submit the following ideas: 
On first contact with the whites they decrease; if the tribe is 
large and kept together somewhat compactly, and there is com- 
paratively little intercourse with the whites, except on the outer 
edge, and wholesome efforts are made to civilize them, they do 
not diminish rapidly, and when somewhat civilized they begin to 
increase as Drs. Riggs and Williamson testify of the Dakotas, 
and has been the case of the large tribes in the Indian Territory. 
But where the tribes are small and the intercourse with worthless 
whites is considerable, their decrease is rapid, and sometimes a 
tribe will become extinct before it has time to rally. This has 
been the case with the Chemakums, many tribes in the Wallamet 
valley of Oregon, and in the states east of the Mississippi. In 
this respect each tribe is somewhat like an army when fighting 
for its own existence. If it can hold its own a certain length of 
time it may conquer, but if it is small and the attack severe it is 
cut to pieces. 

Physical nature—In 1875 with the assistance of Dr. R. H, 
Lansdale, and Mr. E. Eells, U. S. Indian Agent, eleven Twana 
men were measured and weighed, and the following table is the 
average, both before and after deducting what we thought to be 
right on account of clothes, hair, etc., and also the extremes under 


each head. 





Before deducting, After deducting, 





Average. Extremes, Average. Extremes, 





15t 7-1 Ibs, |124% sie ay Ibs,|142 Ibs....|/114 19-22lbs—164 1 = 
5 ft, 6 in....|5 ft. 334in.—sft, 9 in. 5 ft. 5 in..|5 ft, 24 in.—s5 ft. 

21 8-11 in,,,|21 in,—23 in., . eeeees|20 3°22 iN, —22 ost . in, 
35 334-11 in, |32 in, 38 in, in,.../3% 2-11 in,—37 2-11 in, 
Circumference of pelvis. ...|35 234- tr in, 3374 in,—37 in ! 32 3-11 in.— 35 8Y%-r1 in, 
Circumference of arm. 10 2-11 in, ,,|9 in.—-11 in, ; 8 g-11 in.—10 9-11 in, 
Circumference of forearm .. g 5-11 in,,,,/8% in.—11 in . ..|8 24-11 in,--10 g-tr in, 
Circumference of thigh... .|1834 in.,....|17 in,—20 in i 15% in,—18% in, 

pee ap pen of leg 12 in,—14% in. . ...|11h in,—r4 in, 

Length of upper extremities in |26 in,—3o in, 

Length of lower extremities a _|29 in, —34 in, 

Length of trunk os 237-11 in’|22 m.--25 in, 


The color of the hair and eyes is black. As to blushing they 
are similar to white people but not so sens:tive; as to muscular 
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strength and speed they are inferior to white people, but in re- 
gard to climbing they are superior; their growth is attained early 
in life, and their decay also begins early; their child-bearing is 
generally very easy, though there are occasional exceptions; 
their reproductive power is less than with white; sterility pre- 
vails considerably, caused in early life by various kinds of abuse; 
the age of puberty with the males is not far from fourteen, and 
with females at about thirteen; they cross with all races, and we 
have some half negro and half Indian children, and one who is 
half Chinamanand half Indian; their teeth come about the same 
as with white children, but wear down early in life and the more 
they become civilized, owing perhaps ‘to the sugar and syrup 
which they eat,'the more they decay. There are a few gray peo- 
ple and a few partially bald, and yet but few of either, owing to 
their freedom from mental care and strain, their out-door life and 
the bareness of their head from covering, Their length of life is 
probably ten years less than with whites, at least that was Dr, 
Lansdale’s opinion, and I agree with him, In 18801 was em- 
ployed to take the U.S. census among the Clallams, and was 
surprised to find how much younger most of them were than they 
looked to be. Although very few of the older ones knew their 
ages, yet all could tell how large they were when the treaty: was 
made, twenty-five years previous, from which I could make a 
fair estimate. In only one or two cases did I guess them to be 
younger than they were. One man whom intimate acquaintances 
had judged to be sixty was found to be about forty-five. 

Diseases —The principal diseases are scrofula, consumption, 
bleeding at the lungs, scrofulous swellings and scrofulous ab- 
scesses, all of which are grafted on a scrofulous diathesis. They 
are also largely troubled with acute and chronic bronchitis, ca- 
tarrh, diarrhoea, dyspepsia, conjunctivities, skin diseases, syphilis, 
gonorrhea, tooth-ache, and chronic rheumatism. Their diet, 
habits, and the climate have produced a scrofulous diathesis from 
generation to generation, thus shortening their lives. The damp- 
ness of the climate also produces rheumatism and consumption. 
The aboye facts were given me by Dr. R. H. Lansdale, for a time 
agency physician at Skokomish. 

An examination of the reports of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs for 1883-4-5, gives the following figures in regard to the 
diseases treated by the three physicians on the main Sound, 
namely, at the Tulalip, Puyallup, and Skokomish agencies: Total 
number of cases treated, 4599; of these eighteen per cent. were 
mismatic diseases, including fevers, diarrhoea,and tonsillitis,one and 
one fourth per cent. were enthetic diseases, as syphilis, and gon- 
orrhea,, nine per cent. were diathetic, of which rheumatism was 
by far the most common; four per cent. were tubercular, as con- 
sumption and scrofula; one per cent were parasitic as worms; 
eight per cent were nervous diseases, of which headache was the 
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most common; thirteen per cent were diseases of the cye; one 
and three quarters, of the ear; one quarter of one per cent, of 
the circulation; nineteen per cent. of the respiratory organs, of 
which bronchitis was the most common; eight per cent. of the 
tligestive organs, diarrhoea being the most general; one and one- 
half per cent. were of the urinary and genital organs; one and 
‘one-quarter per cent. were diseases of the bones, nearly all being 
of the teeth ; seven per cent were skin diseases ; and seven per 
cent were wounds, injuries and accidents. Of the whole number 
sick 134 died—nearly three per cent. 


Cuts and wounds heal easily. Scrofulous diseases are very 
difficult to cure. They are not near as sensitive to pain as the 
whites; they will cut themselves in their religious ceremonies, 
with apparently little suffering, while the same wounds would 
throw a white person into a fever; and they can easily endure a 
number of fleas which would torment a white person beyond en- 
durance. I have known very few who were deformed. Three 
Clallams have been hump-backed, two of whom died while chil- 
dren. A solitary case of insanity is recorded—a Clallam. The 
‘report was that in early life while he was chopping a tree fell on 
his head, and split it open so that some of his brains ran out, but 
he recovered. In after years he was considerably addicted to 
drinking and for this reason he was removed from Port Discov- 
ery to the Skokomish reservation in the winter of 1880. Some 
months previous to this removal it is said that he showed some 
‘signs of insanity for a few weeks and for some months after it 
whiskey was kept from him. In july 1881 he became insane, 
after having secretly obtained some whiskey. He was doctored 
both by the Indian medicine men and the Agency physician, but 
was not cured. He was then allowed to return to Dungeness, 
but he died soon after. I have known of only two cases of sut- 
cide, both of whom were women. One was an aged Clallam of 
Dungeness, who had some unhappy troubles with her husband, 
which caused her to hang herself; and the other a young woman 
of Port Madison who was compelled by her relatives to marry a 
man whom she did not wish, and she likewise hung herself. 


Flatheads—The custom of flattening the heads by pressure 
was about universal amongst these Indians. It was done in in- 
fancy with a pad made of cedar bark, beaten, pressed steadily on 
the forehead. Jt has been so often described by numerous writers 
that no further description is here necessary. School teachers 
here have been unable to see any difference between the intel- 
lect of those whose heads have thus been flattened and those 
which are natural, which could beattributed to this cause. Some 
of the Indians, however, believe that it has caused numerous 
headaches among them in after life. Very few infants are thus 
treated now. 
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Mental Phenomena—tin school the children acquire, on an 
average, as rapidly as white children in the same school who 
have had the same advantages in primary lessons, but do not 
progress as well in the more advanced studies, as a general thing. 
Heredity seems to have its influence. . 

Their memories are generally better than those of white people, 
but their reasoning powers are usually much poorer, though 
occasionally they reason very sharply. The strength of will 
among a few is quite great, and these become leaders, but that 
of the common people is not very much, 

In tracking game, and obtaining fish they have a large amount 
of patience and good habits of observation. Generally they are 
quite industrious, and a trip over the Skokomish reservation on 
a pleasant day shows most of the men at work; on rainy days 
they can do less, but rain or shine the women are generally busy. 

Their moral ideas were formerly quite low, especially in regard 
to theft, lying, murder, intemperance, and chastity, but of late 
years they have greatly improved. Formerly they would say it 
was wrong to steal, but if not found out it was apparently all 
right. Now there are very few who are ever accused of stealing, 
and murders have of late been almost unknown. Lying is much 
more common. In regard to chastity andintemperance they have 
improved much, and there is still room for greatimprovement. In 
different localities these vices abound more or less, according to 
the place, there being much less on the reservations than off of 
them. Their emotions and passions are generally strong, though 
not always lasting. 

Progress —While this subject shows the character of the In- 
dian mind, it is so large that it cannot well be described here in 
detail. Very frequent remarks on it will be made in connection 
with the various subjects treated in the following pages. Still to 
a missionary, like the writer, whose time is devoted to it, it has 
seemed so large that he has described it in a separate volume 
entitled “Ten Years at Skokomish,” published by the Congrega- 
tional Sabbath School and Publishing Society at Boston, Mass., 
to which the reader is referred for much that is of value of this 
class of ethnological facts. 

Skokomish, Wash. Ter. M, EELLs, 





0). 
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THE “CREATOR” IN THE RELIGIONS OF THE 
EAST. 


The idea of a creator as presented by the various religions 
of the east is the subject which we have set before ourselves for 
consideration in this paper. Our points of inquiry are: first, was 
the doctrine of a creator taught by the systems of religion which 
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we may call the historic faiths. Second, if the doctrine was so 
prevalent among the early historic faiths does it not seem rea- 
sonable that some such conception obtained among the prehis- 
toric races, Third, if the idea of the creator was in any way 
transmitted from the prehistoric to the historic times, how do we 
account for it in the former period? Wasit the result ofan early 
revelation, the memory of which was still retained or was it the 
result of the moral constitution of men, all races having “seen 
darkly” but still apprehending something of the same fundamen- 
tal truth which is taken for granted in the sacred scriptures. 
With these enquiries by way of introduction we proceed to re- 
view the different systems to learn from them which the concep- 
tion of God was among the ancient oriental races. 

It is a conclusion of the reason. The ancient religions all 
proclaim the fact of creation and hold God to be the creator, 


Among the ancient Egyptians Kneph was the divine spirit or 
soul considered as forming the scheme of creation. His name is, by 
some considered etymologically the same with the Egyptian word. 
“breath”* which is zef; and curious analogies are traced between 
him and the third person of the Holy Trinity in the Christian sys- 
tem.f As “the spirit of God” at the time of the creation moved upon 
the face of the waters; so Kneph is represented as the deity who 
presided over the inundations. As the heavens were made by the 
breath of God’s mouth,” so Kueph is called the God who made 
the sun and moon to revolve under the heavens, and above the 
world, and who has made the world and all that is in it.t 


Phthah, whom the Greeks identified with their Hephaistos and 
the Romans with their Vulcan was a creator of a more vulgar 
type than Kneph or Khem. He was an artizan God, the actual 
manipulator of matter and maker of the sun, moon and earth.§ 
“He is called the Father of beginnings,” the first of the Gods 
of the upper world, “who adjusts the world by his hand, the lord. 
of the beautiful countenance and the lord of the truth.”|| He is 
also defined by an ancient writer as a god who creates with the 
truth.{ We thus find in the religious teaching of the ancient: 
Egytians many ideas on the subject of creation not materially 
unlike the views presented in the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, 
and as such they confirm these inspired records. 

The first form of Egyptian Religion was monotheism. They 
worshiped one God as supreme, and other Gods as inferior or as 
forms in which the supreme God manifested himself.* The sun 
worship, nature worship, and animal worship grew up in this. 





*Bunsen Egypt’s Place, Vol. I, p. 375. 

tWilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, Vol. IV, p- 236, 

Bunsen, Vol, I, p. 

§Recorus of the Past 2 Vol. VIII, p. 5-15; Birch Guide to British Museum, p, 13. 
llAncient Religions, Pp. 

{Iamblichus, ‘De. " Mystereis,”” 8:3. Herod, III, 

*The Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, by LePage Rensugh. 
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way. God reveals himself in the sun, and plant and animal life, 
and these three forms of divine activity became objects of wor- 
ship. 

i the religion of the Assyriansand Babylonians we have a well 
defined doctrine of creation. Ra or il was the supreme God in 
Babylonia, and Asshur in Assyria, and in immediate succession 
to these we find in both countries a triad consisting of Anu, Bel 
and Hea orHoa. These three are called par excellence, “the great 
Gods.” *In invocations their names follow immediately after the 
names of Asshur and this is their usual and proper position. 

It has been conjecturedf that in this triad we have a cosmogo- 
nic myth, that the three deities represent, Anu the primorrial 
chaos, or matter without form; Hoa, life and intelligence consid- 
ered as moving in and animating matter, and Bel the organizing 
and creating spirit, by which matter was actually brought into 
subjection, and the material universe arranged in an orderly way. 
It is the opinion of Dr. Rawlinson “that Anu, Bel, and Hoa, were 
originally the Gods of the earth, of-the heavens, and the waters, 
thus corresponding in the main with the classical Pluto, Zeus or 
Jupiter and Neptune who divided between them the dominion 
over the: visible creation.”|| Anu is commonly spoken of as the 
old Anu, the original chief, the King of the lower world and the 
lord of spirits and demons.§ Bel is “the God of Lords,” “the 
creator,” “the mighty prince,” and “the just prince of the Gods.” 
In the history of creation we are told that Bel made the earth 
and the heaven, and formed man by mixing his own blood with 
the earth.{ Hea or Hoa, the third God of the first triad ranks 
immediately after Bel in complete list of the Assyrian deities.” 
He is called the King, the great inventor and the determiner 
of destinies. In the legend of creation he is joined with Bel 
in the office of guardian and watches over the regularity of all 
the planetary courses.* In the opinion of many theological 
writers we have in this and other divine triads found in the 
ancient religions the evidence of the existence among men of a 
general faith in a divine trinity. Some believe that the doctrine 
of the trinity was originally revealed to man, and has been trans- 
mitted to the race by tradition. Others hold that as a common 
faith it has grown out of the nature and wants of our common 
humanity and is therefore a doctrine of natural religion, like the 
existence of God and the immortality of the soul. In either case 
it is claimed the divine triads found in so many of the ancient 
religions confirm the Biblical doctrine of a trinity of persons in 
the unity of the infinite nature. In direct succession to the three 





* Records of the Past, Vol, VII, p, 121, 

t Records of the Past, Vol, III, p. 83; Vol. V, p. 29; Vol. VII, p. 7. 
+ See Lenormant, Manuel d’ Histoire Ancienne, vel II, pp. 182, 183. 
| Ancient Religions, p. 39 

§ Tiglath Pileser 1, Records of the Past, Vol. V, Pp. 24. 

4] Berosus ap Euseb, Chron, Can, I, 3 

* Records of the Past, Vol, IX, p. 118; Ancient Religions, p. 41. 
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Gods of the first triad Anu, Bel, and Hoa, we find a second still 
more widely recognized triad, comprising the moon God, the 
Sun God and the God ofthe atmosphere. There is great differ- 
ence of opinion with respect to the name of the last God of these 
three which is never spelt phonetically in the inscriptions, but 
only represented by a monogram. He has been called Iva or 
Yarkel, Bin, Yem or Im, and recently Rimmon.* The names of 
the members of this triad as given by Henry Rawlinson, George 
Smith, and Fox Talbot are Sin, Shamas, and Vul—the Gods re- 
spectively of the moon, the sun, and the atmosphere. It isa fact 
to be noticed that in Assyria aud Babylonia the Moon God took 
precedence of the Sun God. Sin is called the chief of the Gods 
of heaven and earth, the King of the Gods, and even the God of 
the Gods. Shamas, the Sun God occupies the middle position 
in the second triad. In a general way he is called the establisher- 
of heaven and earth, the judge of heaven and earth. 

Vul, the god of the atmosphere, who completes the second. 
triad has on the whole a position not inferior to Sin and Shamas. 
Some kings appear to place him on a par with Anu or with 
Asshur. He corresponds with Jupiter Tonans of the Romans, 
being the prince of the power of the air, the lord of the whirlwind 
and the tempest, and the wielder of the thunder bolt. His most 
common titles are the minister of heaven and earth, the lord of 
the air and he who makes the tempest to rage. These works 
identify him with creation and providence, 

In the religion ofthe ancient Iranians we have a divine dualism, 
By dualism we mean a belief into two original uncreated princi- 
ples, the one good and the other evil.f- This creed was not, per- 
haps, contained in the teachings of Zoroaster himself, but it is. 
developed at so early a date out of that teaching that in treating 
of the Iranian religions we must necessarily regard dualism as a 
part of it. The Iranians of historic times held that from all eter- 
nity there had existed two mighty and rival beings, the authors 
of all existences, who had been engaged in perpetual contest, 
each seeking to injure and bafflethe other. Both principles were 
real persons, possessed of intelligence, will power, consciousness, 
and personal qualities. To one they gave the name of Ahura 
Mazda, to the other Angro-Mainyus.{ Ahura-Mazda was the all- 
bountiful and all-wise living being or spirit, who stood at the 
head of all that was good and lovely, beautiful and delightful, and 
the creator ofall good. Angro-Mainyus was the dark and gloomy 
intelligence and the creator of all evil, sin and pain.§ This doc- 
trine of divine dualism doubtless originated in the effort of the 
human mind to explain the existence of good and evil in the 
world. Such various and conflicting phenomena as good and. 





* Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archzology, Vol. V, p. 44r. 
+ Ancient Monarchies, Vol II, p. 51. 

+ Lectures on Religion, p. 171. 

§Ancient Monarchies, Vol. if, p- 48-9. 
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evil, sin and holiness, joy and sorrow could not spring from one 
andthe same creative cause, therefore there are two creators. 
This doctrine resembles the biblical doctrine of God and Satan 
or the Devil. 

The biblical doctrine as presented in theology does not affirm 
the past eternity of the evil principle and person; but the church- 
es very largely affirm their future eternity, We find these dual 
principles in nature, life, experience, history, and theology to- 
day; and religious dualism in a modified form is believed and 
taught now. 

To the panthiest good and evil are different sides of the divine 
nature life and character who is the one and the all. To the ra- 
tional theist evil had its origin in the free act of man and not in 
the will and purpose of God. While evil exists, it is under di- 
vine control and will be over-ruled for good. It is not infinite, 
but finite. It is not of divine, but of human origin and can not 
exist as a state of internal war under the divine government. 

Wm. TUCKER. 





D. 
VU 


SOME PROBLEMS IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
STONE AGE. 


The study of Archzological relics has this benefit attending it, 
that, like the study of specimens of every kind either in Botany 
or Zoology, Geography or other department of science, it lays 
the foundation for the science. It is a noteworthycircumstance 
that the beginning of archeology as a science was in connection 
with the discovery and collection of certain relics. 

This was in Denmark. Here the first data of science were 
gathered and in connection with the Museum of Northern An- 
tiquities the foundation of what may be called Pre-historic 
Archeology was laid. An immense collection of specimens had 
been gathered from some very interesting shell mounds, 
which at first were supposed to be raised beaches, but which after- 
ward proved to be the the debris of camps or, as the Danes ex- 
pressed it, “kitchen heaps,” Kjokkenmoddings.” The discovery 
of rude flint implements and of bones bearing the marks of 
knives confirmed the supposition that these beds were artificial 
deposits—the remains of camps—the sites of ancient villages. 
In many places hearths were discovered consisting of flat stones, 
“platforms” bearing the marks of fire beds; the shells and 
bones having accumulated around the tents and huts, making 
what was properly a kitchen midden. More than fifty of the 
deposits were carefully examined, many thousand specimens 
were collected and deposited in the museum at Copenhagen, and 
Prof. Steenstrup, Prof. Worsaae, and Prof. Forchhammer—the 
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committee appointed for the purposes, proceeded to examine and 
classify: these relics and make reports. Six reports were pre- 
sented to the Academy of Science at Copenhagen, the final 
report having been made about the year 1860. Previous to 
this, however, Prof. Thomsen had been examining the peat bogs 
and barrows of Sweden and had gathered from them many speci- 
mens of ancient workmanship, (Prof. Thomsen may be said to 
have created the museum,) so that the data were furnished not 
only by the shell heaps but by barrows and peat-bogs as well. 
It was, however, owing to the analytic mind of Prof. Worsaae, 
who may be called the father of archeology, that the classifica- 
tion of the relics according to the so-called ages, was introduced. 
Prof. Worsaae divided the stone implements into two classes; 
those belonging to the older stone age, (Paleolithic, or Archzo- 
lithic,) and the later or new stone age, (Neolithic). The relics 
of the older stone age, consisted of the stonc implements 
which were found in the drift and the caves with the remains 
of extinct animals, and the remains of the Neolithic age from 
the coast finds or kitchen-middens. Prof. Steenstrup, how- 
ever, considered that the relics from the kitchen-middens and 
those from the barrows or tumuli were contemporaneous, and 
though he admitted that they were much ruder, he classified 
them with the new stone age. 

This position soon became established and the division was into 
the relics of the rude stone age or Paleolithic age which were said 
to be gathered from the drift gravel beds and those of the polish- 
ed or Neolithic age, which are mainly gathered from shell heaps, 
barrows or tumuli. It was, however, through the examination 
of the tumuli that Sir R. Colt Hoare was first induced to adopt 
another classification of relics. It was discovered that the tumuli 
not only contained stone relics but many specimens of bronze, 
and it was supposed that a new race introduced the bronze 
perio‘, and so the bronze age came to be known. 

Instead of the simple and uniform implements and ornaments 
of stone, bone and amber, (Prof. Worsaae says,) we meet suddenly 
with a number and variety of splendid weapons, implements and 
jewels of bronze, and sometimes, indeed, with jewels of gold.* 

The introduction of the Iron Age was later. It was owing to 
the discovery of relics which was as follows: An old battle 
field was discovered near Berne and described by Mr. Jahn. On 
it were found a great number of objects made of iron, such as 
chariots, bits for horses, pieces of coats of mail, arms of various 
sorts, including no less than a hundred two-handed swords. 
There was also an interesting “find” of articles in the peat-bogs 
of Slesvick and described by M. Englehardt, Curator of the 
Museum at Flensborg. This “find” comprised helmets, shields, 





*Pre-historic Times; p. 152. 
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breast-plates, coats of mail, buckles, sword-belts, sword sheaths; 
one hundred swords, five hundred spears, thirty axes, forty awls, 
one hundred and sixty arrows, eighty knives, wooden rakes, 
mallets, vessels, wheels, pottery, coins, etc, In the summer of 
1862, M. Englehardt found in the same bog, a large flat-bottomed 
boat, 70 ft. in length, 3 ft. deep, 8 or 9 ft. wide; sides of oak 
boards overlapping one another and fastened together with iron 
bolts. The row locks were made of wood; there were about fifty 
pairs of oars, sixteen of which were discovered. The freight of 
the boat consisted of iron axes, swords, lances, and other relics, 
and the conclusion was that these marked the introduction of the 
Iron Age. 

Thus we learn that the study of relics gave the term age to the 
world. The classification of all the tokens of pre-historic times 
became subject to that of the relics, The division of the relics 
according to material of which they were composed became a 
fixed rule. 

There was, to be sure, an effort on the part of certain arche- 
ologists to introduce other systems of classification; though 
none of them broke down this one, or took its place as a substi- 
tute. In Europe the barrows or tumuli first became the object 
for investigation, and their contents were noted. It was found 
that the body in the tumuli was sometimes buried in a contracted 
posture, sometimes in the recumbent posture, and that the bar- 
rows corresponded ; the short barrows containing the contracted 
and the long barrows the recumbent body, and the effort was 
to make this distinctive of a subdivision of the Stone Age. In 
the Bronze Age, the body was always supposed to he burnt, and 
the barrows of the Bronze Age were described as having no cir- 
cles of massive stones, no stone chambers, in general no large 
stones on the bottom; but they consisted of mere earth mounds 
with heaps of small stones with occasionally stone cysts placed 
closely together, and in a few instances a small circle of stones 
surrounding the mound. The dolmens and cromlechs were sup- 
posed to belong to the Stone Age, but rude stone monuments to 
the Bronze, and so a classification according to monuments and 
remains seem likely to obtain. This theory was, however, over- 
thrown by the discoveries in the “Lake dwellings,” for it was as- 
certained that some of the Lake dwellings contained stone relics 
in great abundance and very few bronze relics, while other dwell- 
ings or villages, especially those which were situated on what 
may be supposed to be the lines of ancient travel where an ad- 
vanced stage of culture would appear, abounded with bronze relics 
in association with stone relics. And yet, so far as could be as- 
certained from an examination of the different localities, both 
classes of dwellings were contemporaneous: The Swiss lake 
dwellings seem first to have attracted attention during the dry 
winter of 1853 and ’54, when the lakes and rivers sank lower 
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than had ever been previously known. Dr. Ferdinand Keller, of 
<urich drew up a series of instructive memoirs illustrated with 
well executed plates of treasures in stone, bronze and bone, 
brought to light in these sub-aqueous repositories. The Swiss 
archeologist found abundant evidence of fishing gear, consisting 
of pieces of cord, hooks, and stones used as weights. A canoe 
also made of the trunk of a single tree 50 feet long and 3% feet 
wide, was found. It was supposed to have been laden with 
stones such as were used to lay the foundation of some of the 


Fig, .—RELICS FROM SURFACE, READING, PA, 

artificial islands, or crannogs. Carbonized apples, and pears of 
small size; stones of the wild plum, seeds of the raspberry, black- 
berry, and beach nuts; carbonized wheat and barley; remains of 
cloth not woven but plaited, were also discovered. Many ani- 
mal remains were found embedded in the mud; eighteen species of 
birds, the wild swan, gcose, and two specics of ducks. Twenty-four 
species of mammalia, including the bear, marten, poll-cat, ermine, 
weasel, otter, wolf, fox, wild-cat, hedge-hog, squirrel, field-mouse, 
beaver, wild boar, swamp hog, stag, roe-deer, fallow-deer, elk, 
ibex, chamois, lithuanian bison, and a wild bull; besides the do- 
mestic animals such as the dog, horse, pig, goat, sheep, and sev- 
eral varieties of oxen and cows, It was ascertained that the 
domestic animals abounded in what were called the early settle- 
ments, that is, the settlements where stone relics only were dis- 
covered. But at the same time the wild animals were numerous, 
such as the fox, stag, and roe. It was supposed that in these 
the habits of the hunter state predominated over those of the 
pastoral and that wild animals were used as food. The theory 
was advanced that there was a transition, the tame pig having 
replaced the wild boar, and the hunting dog having supplanted 
the fox. But the wild bull survived, the lake dwellers having 
succeeded in training that formidable brute. There were not 
enough skulls or skeletons to determine the race which occupied 
the lake dwellings. Nor were there enough data to show the peri- 
od or time in which they were occupied. 

In the lakes of Ireland were found many artificial islands, some 
of them were called crannogs; others stockaded islands, the 
crannogs being distinguished by having a stone wall around 
them and the interior being filled with dirt. The Palaffittes or 
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lake villages were merely platforms placed on wooden piles, but 
without the solid snb-structure. A log cabin was discovered by 
Capt. Mudg, R. N., in 1833, in Drum Kellen bog, at a depth of 
4 ft. from the surface. It was 12 ft. square and g ft. high and 
divided into two stories, each 4 ft high, This log cabin was 
wrought with the rudest kind of implements; the wood was 
bruised by a blunt stone chisel; the chisel was found lying on 
the floor and with it a slab 3 ft. long and 14 inches thick, in the 
center of which was a pit suchas have since proved to be common 
in many parts of the world. The logs had been hewn by a large 
instrument in the shape of an ax. Of the relics which were 
discovered in the Swiss lake dwellings and the Irish crannogs 
there seems to have been quite a variety. Some are exclusively 
of the stone age, others of the bronze age. In the Lake Moose- 


Fig. 2.—RELIC FROM THE SURFACE, READING, PA,—A, F. BERLIN, 


dorf were implements of stone horn and bone, but none of metal 
were obtained, but hatchets and wedges of jade and pieces of amber 
which would indicate that trade was carried on with the inhabit- 
ants of the far East and those dwelling on the shores of the 
Baltic. The lake dwellings of Switzerland were mainly found at 
Constance, Zurich, Geneva, and Neufchatel, though there were 
others at Robenhausen, Moosedorf and Lake Bienne, which 
yielded many valuable relics. It was supposed that the settle- 
ments of the bronze period were confined to Western and Central 
Switzerland, and those of the stone period to the eastern lakes. 
In a few of the stations iron implements were discovered and 
works of art, including coins and metals of bronze and silver, 
which belong to the first or pre-Roman division of the age of 
iron. Jt was a question whether any of the repositories of an- 
cient relics in Ireland can be said to go back so far even as the 
latest of the Swiss lake dwellings or that the Swiss settlements go as 
far back as the shell heaps of Denmark. Cereals and domestic ani- 
mals were found in them, but they were absent from the shell 
mounds. Still the identification of the stone age with shell 
mounds, and that of the bronze in a general way with the Palaffittes 
or Lake dwellings was plain. Thus the three-fold division, the 
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paleolithic having for its tokens relics from the gravel bed; the 
neolithic having tokens from the shell mounds, and the bronze 
from the lake dwellings, became well established, while the relics 
from the caves, from the barrows or mounds, and from the rude 
stone monuments became distributed into the midst of the other 
specimens according to the material of which they were com- 
posed, and according to the depth of the horizon in which they 
were found. 


Fig. 3.—PALEOLITHIC FROM GRAVEL BEDS AT TRENTON.—DR, C, C, ABBOTT, 


The discoveries among the peat-bogs next introduced a classi- 
fication. It was noticed that the relics which were found in the 
peat-bogs at different depths were correlated to the trees which 
grew about them. It was supposed that the Scotch fir was sup- 
planted by the common oak and the oak by the beech tree, and 
that the different relics could be associated with the different 
forests; the stone with the Scotch fir; the bronze with the oak, 
and the iron with the beech. This however proved to be a very 
transitory system. There was more theory about it than fact, 
though it helped to fix and define the ages and to reveal the 
successions of populations. 


It would seem that the archzologists of Europe, after much 
discussion and careful research finally established this fact, that 
the material of which the relics were composed was a fair and 
pretty sure indication not only of the degrees of progress which 
had been reached in prehistoric times, but also of the order of 
time, and no subsequent discovery has overthrown this position. 

The conclusions reached from this history of the relics are as 
follows : 


1st. That the three primary divisions, the stone, the bronze 
and the iron periods, are well founded. The arrangement is 
warranted alike by evidence and by its practical convenience; 
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though later research has given to the stone period a compre- 
hensiveness unthought of before. 


2nd. The ages established must be regarded as indicative of 
the different stages through which prehistoric art passed, and 
ina general way may be taken as giving a clue to the periods 
or successions-in time. 


3rd. In Europe the division of the palaeolithic from the 
neolithic age has enough definite and fixed data upon which 
it may be based to give it acceptance with all. 


Still it is a question whether American archeologists are to 
accept these conclusions as applicable to the continent which 
we inhabit, and whether we are to regard the division and 
classification which has become established in Europe as the 
one which we can use here, 


We acknowledge that as in the department of geology, the 
Europeans gave us a system which, with certain modifications, 
has proved a good working plan for this continent; so in archzolo- 
gy we may suppose that the system which has been worked out 
with such patient care may prove useful, yet we can by no means 
regard it as in al! respects and features to be applicable to our 
case. Ifthe European system is to be regarded as cosmical or of 
universal application, then of course America is to be brought 
under the general category, but on the other hand if the order of 
succession should prove anywhere doubtful and uncertain, then 
we should be inclined to say that so far as the question of time 
is concerned the problem is still unsettled. We suggest that the 
system be put to the test, and that we shall first ascertain 
the facts before we say conclusively that there has been any such 
succession of ages on this continent. 


We come then to the testimony furnished by the relics. Do 
these indicate that the ages which have been recognized in Eu- 
rope are to be found following one another in any such order of 
succession? On this point there probably will be a differerence of 
opinion. Some will acknowledge that palaeolithic relics have 
been discovered in the gravel beds of New Jersey; and that these 
preceded the Neolithic, and that bronze relics abounded in Mexi- 
co and Central America, that these belonged to an age which suc- 
ceeded the stone age; thus making these divisions of prehistoric 
times exactly the same in America as in Europe. This however 
might be answered in the following way. The rude stone relics 
from the gravel beds of New Jersey are not by any means as old 
as the polished stone relics taken from the lava beds of California, 
for the latter are foundin a geological strata much lower down 
than those of the former, and hence belong to a more ancient 
period, but the bronze relics of Mexico are really older than many 
stone relics; the rude savagery which preceded the times ofthe 
highest civilization having survived it, and the stone age which 
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Fig. 5. -RUDE STONE RELICS FROM MOUNDS OF WISCONSIN.—J. C, DE HART, 
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ordinarily would precede the bronze being perpetuated latest 
into history. 

Looking at the subject as it is presented to us by the cabinet, 
we should say that the classification of the relics according to 
material and appearance after the European plan, was the proper 
one. But looking at it as it is presented by the field the case is 
very different. Geographically considered the relics would in- 
dicate that the paleolithic, neolithic and bronze ages had all pre- 
vailed, but chronologically considered, it is difficult to determine 
either the order or the date of their appearance, Still, we are to 
remember that the field in America is a broad one, and that 
the relics are gathered from remote districts. 

The case is similar to one which which might be experienced 
in Europe. If we should go to some cabinet and examine the 
relics which are brought from Denmark and Sweden, and com- 
pare them with those brought from France, we should find some 
earlier and some later, and yet both belong tothe stone age. On 
the other hand, if we should compare the bronze relics from 
Switzerland with those from the Roman camps in Great Britain 
we should find some earlier and some later and yet both belong- 
ing to the bronze age. The districts in America from which the 
relics are gathered are more widely separated and the races more 
isolated in their development and yet it does not prove as easy to 
show which age followed the other as upon the European conti- 
nent. There are wide gaps between the archzological groups; 
the relics in the cabinet are easily distinguished but we are at 
a loss to decide which group was the earlier and which the later, 
for there are very few localities which have yielded relics which 
belong to more than one horizon, and those localities are still under 
discussion. We would say also in reference to the relics them- 
selves that certain writers are taking the ground that these do 
not furnish conclusive evidence concerning the degree of cultus 
which prevailed; that the relics of gold and bronze might have 
been in the hands of a rude people, and that relics of stone might 
have been in the hands of a civilized people. Carved relics re- 
sembling those of the Feejees, very elaborate and perfect, are in the 
hands of fishermen on the north-west coast, but rude flint imple- 
ments resembling those found in St. Achuel, France, are found in 
the hands ofan agricultural people in Tennessce and Missouri. On 
this point we shall not dwell, for the subject can be cut to the 
quick on both sides. A recent writer in the ‘Popular Science 
Monthly” takes the ground that there is no evidence that alloyed 
or smelted relics prevailed in this country before the times of 
Columbus; that bronze relics were not discovered. This writer 
disputes the assertion of Prescott, Robertson, and other historians, 
and undertakes to impeach the testimony of the ancient authori- 
ties from which they drew, such as Sahagun, Las Casas, and 
others. He bases his opinion upon the assertion that few bronze 
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relics are found in the museums of Mexico, and he denies that 
bronze relics were offered for sale in the Mexican market in the 
time of Cortez. The descriptions of wrought gold ornaments 
which were discovered in Mexico, though they are very definite 
and specific and frequently repeated, he claims were all writen 
for effect designed to please the King of Spain, under whose 
patronage the expedition was conducted. These conclusions 
seem to have been reached under the influence of the theory ad- 
vanced by Mr. L. H, Morgan, that the so-called civilized races of 
Mexico were little more than savages, and that their condition 
was not very remote from ordinary Indians. An extreme way 
of putting the position which had some grains of truth in it, 

That there were bronze relics in very considerable numbers in 
Mexico and Central America, we think must be granted. The 
researches of Valentini, of Le Plongeon, and Charnay, all indi- 
cate this. The association of bronze relics with gold ornaments 
finely wrought, of carved stone implements and utensils, woven 
cloths made from various kinds of fibres, of pottery finely 
ornamented and perfected, with paper and other material 
which are supposed to be peculiar to civilized people, all indicate 
that the bronze period had been reached in this region. If 
there is any doubt of it we need only to compare these relics with 
those which have been discovered by Castellani at Rome, 
Schliemann in Troy, and Mycenez, and other archzologists of 
Europe. Gold ornaments so finely wrought and so exquisitely 
finished also prove that the bronze age in America was equally ad- 
vanced with that in Europe and in Asia. 

The stone relics of America taken by themselves alone might 
convey the idea that here there was a low stage of society, 
yet the gold ornaments would indicate a high state of art anda 
high stage of civilization, A barbaric magnificence prevailed in 
Mexico which must have surpassed anything known to the 
Swiss Lake Dwellers, and must have been equal to that of the 
Romans who were residents in foreign countries. Still the stone 
age surrounds this bronze age, making an island in the midst of 
the sea, or rather an elevated plateau in the midst of an ordinarily 
level continent. The stone age prevailed among all the uncivil- 
ized races, among the rude hunters of the north, the agricultural 
people of the south, and even among the village dwellers of New 
Mexico and Arizona, but it suddenly stops with the latter peo- 
ple. The bronze age commences with the civilization of Mexico 
but leaves a great gap, the intermediate links not having been 
discovered. 

It is remarkable that there should be so great a difference be- 
tween the regions referred to above, but to some it indicates that 
a wave of population from some other continent had at some 
time rolled over this region, bringing with it the inventions, arts, 
and advanced cultus of the people. Whence this cultus arose, 
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what direction it took, and at what date it was introduced, are un- 
known, but the evidence is that it was introduced, 


The length of the stone age in America is worthy of notice. 
Geographically speaking the stone age covers nearly the whole 
continent. Tokens of this age are scattered from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and from the Arctic Sea to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
traces of it have been found even in the provinces to the 
south-west, such as Mexico, Yucatan and Nicaragua. The 
bronze age may indeed have been introduced into Central America 
at a very early date; a date varying from four hundred to twelve 
hundred of the Christian era, but before that we have no doubt 
that the stone age prevailed in this region. The bronze age may 
be called proto-historic, as it comes in between the historic and 
pre-historic, the records on the monuments and in the codices 
going back to the date of its introduction, but the stone age was 
pre-historic. 

The pre-historic age strictly speaking comes before all history, 
but the aboriginal history of Mexico takes the bronze age out 
from the prehistoric and places it in the proto-historic. Thus 
we are practically left with the stone age covering the’ continent 
during the entire pre-historic times. This fact however brings up 
the question as to dates and the significance of the word age. 
We have seen that the three ages, the stone, bronze and iron in 
Europe embrace the entire period of man, and that the sub-di- 
vision of the stone age carried the period of man very far back, 
so that he was really cotemporaneous with the extinct animals. 
In this country a single age, the stone age, embraces the entire 
epoch, the bronze age, being so far as dates or extent of its pre- 
valence, very subordinate, and its relics to be properly classed 
by themselves. We do not deny the existence of bronze relics, 
but the problem concerning them is, from what country were they 
introduced and to what period do they belong. It is certain 
that whether these relics were introduced or not, they did not 
spread and never appearcd in the region now occupied by the 
United States. Bronze in America must be considered like iron 
in Europe, the token of a cultus which just touched upon the 
shores of the southwest districts but which stretched no farther, 
or,was not indigenous to the soil. 


The stone Age, or more properly the neolithic age, was older 
on the Pacific coast than the paleolithic on the Atlantic coast. 
While it may be supposed to be older than the bronze age, it 
survived later, so that it may be said to embrace the whole epoch 
of man in America. It prevailed throughout the entire United 
States, and furnishes to. us the largest number and greatest va- 
riety ot relics, and offers the most material for us to study. 


We turn now to another problem connected with the stone 
age, the last one we shall consider at present. It relates to the 
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social condition of man durlng the stone age. How can the 
archzologist det: rmine this? 

It is one of the unsolved problems whether bronze relics fur- 
nish the evidence that at a definite age or period of time a cultus 
which differed from that of the stone age ever extended over the 
United States. We do not deny that an intruded cultus might 
produce a new age, and it might be possible that the bronze of 
Central America would ultimately have spread over the entire 
continent, but we take it as one of the results of our present state 
of information that the customs, notions and relics which pre- 
vailed in the southwest portion of this continent are to be com- 
pared more to the tokens found in either the African or Asiatic 
continent than they are to those found in the interior. They are, 
to be sure, found mingled and blended with the symbols and 
tokens of Central America, but they seem to be foreign to it. 
They are like the traces of the iron age as it first touched upon 
the shores of Great Britain, and are to be studied in the same way, 

Perhaps the archeologist may gather some hints from the eth- 
nologist which may benefit him. Ethnologists deal mainly with 
living races; archzologists with tokens of races which are sup- 
posed to be dead, and yet their classifications need to correspond. 
We may find it for our advantage to examine some of the systems 
of the ethnologists and to ascertain the tests according to which 
they would classify and divide. The ethnologists who have treated 
of the American races, such as S. G. Morton, J. C. Pritchard, L. 
H. Morgan, Lawrence Smith, and many others may be exam- 
ined. Mr. Pritchard uses the.physical traits as tests by which 
the human family should be divided. The mode oflife and social 
status may be learned from physical characteristics. Fishermen 
have prognathic jaws, pyramidal heads, squat bodies, and features 
of a degraded type, the Eskimos being good representatives. 
Hunters have their representatives among the North American 
Indians. The form is straight and sinewy, and the head long or 
short according to race or locality; the hair straight, complexion 
copper-colored, the maim characteristics being the flattened 
tibiz, The nomadic races, we think, are represented by the 
Tartar tribes in Asia, and to a certain degree by the ancient in- 
habitants of Peru, the characteristics being generally a dolico head 
and agnathic or straight lined face. According to this classifica- 
tion we should have three conditions of socicty represented by 
three separate districts, possibly by three distinct races, and we 
should find no difficulty in dividing the stone age into three 
different stages or conditions, the mode of life in cach case being 
indicative of the social status. 

Mr. L. H. Morgan has however given us another classification 
and has subdivided the ages much more definitely. He divides 
society into three stages: Savagery, Barbarism, and Civilization, 
and finds representatives of these three conditions on the Ameri- 
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can continent. The tests which he applies are somewhat similar 
to Pritchard. He makes the means of subsistence the index to 
civilization, or rather the index to social status. He however 
does not look for the effects of subsistence and mode of life so 
much in the physical traits of the individual as in the social 
status of the people and regards the relics of art and architecture 
as furnishing indices of these as well as the skulls and skeletons. 
Ethnographic conditions are influenced by the physical features 
of the country. These he considers frames which indicate the kind 
of pictures they contain. ile brings in several elements which must 
be learned from the living races. Taking five points, namely: 
the means of subsistence, geographical surroundings, the con- 
dition of art and architecture, the tribal organism and religious 
symbols, Mr. Morgan leads the way from historic to pre-historic 
races and gives us tests by which we may divide and sub-divide 
them. We may say that the labyrinth which was so dark before 
has now several clues upon which we may take hold and explore 
its mysteries. The keys to the separate chambers are furnished 
to us from his hand. Mr. Morgan divided each one of the stages 
of society into three sub-divisions, making a lower, middle, and 
and upper grade of savagery, barbarism, etc., and maintains that 
these different grades are made known by the relics. He makes 
the hunter life to be the middle stage of savagery, the agricultural 
life the lower stage of barbarism, and village life to be the 
highest grade. He would place savagery on one extreme and 
civilization on the other. 

In that case we should say that in the United States during 
pre-historic times, the condition of barbarism included the three 
grades represented by the hunters, agriculturalists, anb villagers. 
The stone age, however, would embrace much more than 
this. It would include savagery as well as barbarism, for the 
relics of the fisherman are as thoroughly stone age as are those 
of the village residents of the interior, and the agriculturists, and 
hunters may be regarded as having the fullest use of these relics. 
There are, to be sure, bone implements in the hands of the Eski- 
mos, and cloth garments in the hands of the Pueblos, yet stone 
relics were the most common implements for both classes. The 
question is, can we take the relics and classify them so that we can 
say that one belongs to the fisherman, another to the hunter, an- 
other to the agriculturalist, and another to the villager. 

The cultivation of maize is regarded by Mr. Morgan as in- 
dicating a social status quite different from that of the hunter, but 
does the cultivation of maize exclude the hunter-life. It is 
a singular fact that the relics used by hunters are found on the 
territory occupied by the Iroquois, but those used in woodcraft 
such as stone axes, are very rare, and agricultural tools, such 
as hoes and spades are very difficult to find, It must be ac- 
knowledged that agricultural implements do abound in great 
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numbers in Missouri and Tennessee, though it is not known that 
the people who dwelt there were any more advanced in their 
agriculture than those who dwelt in the Gulf States where agri- 
cultural implements are scarce. Here then we have a problem 
before us. How can we classify the relics so as to determine 
the condition in which the people were, who used them? 

The stone age extended from the Arctic sea tothe Gulf 
of Mexico, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and covered the 
whole territory with its tokens. It included the savagery of the 
north, the barbarism of the south and the semi-civilized races of 
the west under its rule. To it belong the shell heaps by the sea, 
the mounds and caves of the interior, the Pueblos and cliff dwell- 
ings of the far west, and nearly all the pre-historic remains of the 
continent. It seems to have been prevalent at the earliest date 
and survived to a very late period. Yet the stone age in America 
still lacks subdivision, and is known only in a shadowy and un- 
certain way. The question is whether we may not reach points 
in reference to its subdivision and its limits which shall make 
it more definite and complete, and whether it may not prove a 
factor in our hands which shall help solve the great problem of 
man’s history and development. > D. P. 
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Correspondence. 


In order to facilitate the labors of specialists in the various departments of archxology, THE 
ANTIQUARIAN will publish, from time to time, notices of public and private collections of stone and 
bronze implements which may be scattered throughout the United States, thus bringing together the 
material for an exhaustive review of the aboriginal productions of this and other countries, It is 
desired that all interested in the subject will contribute whatever facts they may be able to obtain in 
this relation, 


GRAVES AT FORT ANCIENT, 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 


Without doubt the largest and most interesting earth work 
in Ohio is Fort Ancient. Situated on the high hills facing the 
Miami River, guarded by almost inaccessable ledges and precip- 
itous ravines, it has withstood the wear and tear of the elements 
for ages, and defied the destroying hand of man, 

The fort itself has been often surveyed and the measurements 
well known to every antiquarian. But there has been one thing 
overlooked by the numerous surveyors and that is: No mention 
has been made of the peculiarities of this fact, of the relics found 
there, of the graves that exist in countless numbers, or of the 
stone “altars” and “pavements.” The grandest of all our earth 
werks has never had the justice nor the study given it that it 
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deserves. Students have left the most important of all ancient 
works and gone to other points where there existed fewer relics, 
but perhaps less labor was requisite to unearth them. On ac- 
count of the laziness of a few prominent individuals we have al- 
ways remained “in the dark” with regard to information concern- 
ing Fort Ancient, 

The writer always believed that there was much to be dis- 
covered at the fort. He always thought proof could easily be 
obtained that would establish his favorite theory, i. e., the fort 
was not erected for ceremonial or national purposes, but simply 
for defense. Accordingly, upon the fourth day of July, accom- 
panied by a strong college chum and well provided with every- 
thing needed in making explorations, he left for Fort Ancient. 

Upon reaching the little hotel at the foot of the hill we found 
quite a number of gentlemen there come from a distance to view 
the fort and spend a quiet Fourth inthe country. These gentle- 
men remained but two days and in that time they walked about 
the fort buying a few arrow heads and axes of a resident farmer 
to take home as trophies. 

As soon as we had eaten dinner we went up the long steep 
hill and met a farmer (quite a friend of mine) who had lived 
within a stone’s throw of the fort all his life, and who was so well 
posted that what he did not know was hardly worth knowing. 
We found out from him just where the graves lay, and taking 
his brother as assistant set out early Tuesday morning for the 
spot. Our path lay directly through the length ‘of the “New 
Fort. I could not help but notice how easy was the walking, 
as there was no underbrush, a strong wind or hurricane followed 
by a forest fire having completely cleared the central portion of 
the fort. A year ago one could not make his way through the 
underbrush without the use of an axe. 

Upon reaching the “Gateway,” (the point where the Old Fort 
and the New Fort walls come within twenty-five feet of each 
other) it was proposed that a hole be dug near there to see what 
kind of earth there was at this point and to ascertain if there 
were any graves. Our guide said, “You'll find lots ’o bones 
chere; there’s been thousands of ’em buried. But you won’t find 
no relics. I have heard tell of flints being found in the walls 
hereabouts in large numbers. Sometimes there is forty or fifty 
darts both big an’ little piled together, as if they had been hid 
at some time or ’nother. I’ve found lots of darts among the 
houses here. Should’nt wonder if they was the very arrow 
points what killed ’em.” 

And the rest of us thought so too. We sank a shaft six by 
ten and five feet deep. We found many human bones. The 
bones were much decayed and from their position we judged no 
regularity of burial had been observed, but that the bodies had 
been thrown carelessly into a shallow hole. Skull bones, leg, 
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arm and breast bones were all mixed up in one heap. We took 
out upwards of fifty femurs and tibiz, many hundreds of finger 
bones, ribs and teeth. but not one w/o/e skull or skeleton could 
we get. There was no limit to the number of bones. I might 
safely add we could have dug up dushels of them! Surely the 
vast number of bones occurring at this point is a proof of some 
great calamity which fell upon the natives so suddenly they had 
not time to properly bury their dead. And as these dead are 
found so near the gateway is it not conclusive that they fell in 
battle while trying to defend this point from attack? If not, 
why are the bodies found here, and why are they not buried in 
the regular way? In the other graves down on the slopes of the 
hills are stones, and in some cases the site of graves is marked 
by a heap of stones. But these bodies have nothing to mark their 
resting place. The antiquarian here has nothing by which to 
go, and the striking of these deposits of bones is mere luck. 
Further on we dug many little holes finding but few bones and 
those very much decayed. 

Those who have visited the fort within late years know there 
is a large cleared spot in the west end of the Old Fort. This 
open spot embraces some fifteen acres, half of which was planted 
in corn and the rest meadow. The hay on the meadow portion 
had been cut. It was decided to explore the ground at the edge 
ofthe cornfield. The surface was covered with fragments of pot- 
tery, bones, arrowheads and mussel shells. Upon the surface in 
half an hour’s search we found nearly a hundred pottery frag- 
ments, many broken bones, a pestle, arrow heads and a few shell 
beads. But when we dug it was found that the plowshare had 
so disturbed the remains and all relics interred with them that 
further search was useless. Nothing of value was found here 
save a small gorget of black slate. Our guide then took us to 
the precipice. This is the steepest point on the entire line of 
hills. The river flows nearly three hundred feet below, yet so 
near the base of the bluff that a stone can be thrown from the top 
of the embankment into it without difficulty. Warriors stationed 
at this point would have a splendid command of the river and 
could very easily keep canoes from ascending or descending. 
About half way down this bluff and covered with dense under- 
brush there is a narrow strip of level ground. It is not over 
fifty or sixty feet wide yet extends around the hill for nearly a 
quarter of a mile. The formation is natural. This is covered 
with river stones lying in some places four feet deep. Removing 
these stones from a place ten by twenty feet we dug a broad and 
shallow hole, carefully examining the earth that we removed. 
We found lying slightly bent and upon their sides, three skele- 
tons, each having attained an advanced state of decomposition. 
From the worn teeth of one we judged he was an old man. (Our 
guide did not agree with us; he said “He’s been eatin’ tough 
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meat, that’s all the matter with him.”) The others were of average 
size and had remarkably well preserved teeth. Close by the 
neck vertebrz of the “old man” lay nineteen beads of polished 
shell, all quite large and very finely finished. There were two 
large spear-heads of yellow flint and a celt of greenstone by his 
side. Seven copper beads, quite rough, a small grooved axe of 
sandstone and a slate ornament or pendant with two perforations 
in it lay directly beneath the head of one of the skeletons, The 
other fellow must have been poor in this world’s goods, or 
else his relatives had nothing to give him, for all he possessed 
was a paint stone with circular depressions on each side, a small 
bit of hematite for paint and three small spear-heads. We could 
not tell whether these were the only bodies buried at this spot 
or not. These were certainly all that were buried with relics 
and buried with regularity, but there were bones, small broken 
ones, scattered a few inches below the surface. Perhaps these 
were bones of those who fell in battle and were never covered at 
all save by a few stones. 

It was now dark and we returned to the hotel well satisfied 
with our work, Wednesday was one of the hottest days I ever 
saw. It was 107* right where we were working, and we had to 
give up before we had all the stones thrown out from one spot, 
for we feared sun-stroke should we finish. In the afternoon I 
visited my friend the farmer and bought some objects of inter- 
est, some of which he had plowed up on the meadow mentioned, 
and others he had found in graves. Some of the objects were of 
slate banner stones, drilled tubes, pick shaped imp!ements, etc. 
All were of very great interest. One object in particular was a 
fine sample of aboriginal work. It was a tablet of gray slate 4x6 
inches, with eight perforations in the form of a square in the 
centre. This farmer told me that in early days, before most of 
the relics had been plowed up, it was no uncommon thing for 
him to find several hundred arrow heads inside of a week. He 
had sold thousands to tourists every summer, and his neighbors 
living about there had sold nearly as many as he had. There 
must have been upwards of a hundred thousand implements 
found and sold within the last fifty years there at the fort. 
I know of six large collections aggregating forty thousand 
specimens, almost all of which were either begged or bought of 
farmers living near the fort. I do not mean exaggerate when I 
say that there is no spot in the State of Ohio where there are as 
many relics or their value so great as at this place. 

Thursday my college friend and myself went alone to pursue 
our excavations, Our guide had spent his earning almost as soon 
as he received them and was laid up ona dexder. He was as good 
as gone for two days! This day we carried on work in the valley 
at a “grave yard” near the river bank and unearthed two skele- 
tons and numerous bones, but no relics of value. When the 
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river was high last spring it washed out of its banks nearly 
twenty skeletons and seven pieces of pottery, (whole.) Some 
doctor from the east bought this pottery. I have looked in vain 
for any account of it and could not learn his name. We were 
in hopes of procuring some pottery but all our efforts were in 
vain, and we had to abandon excavations there that evening. As 
the river had washed out the cornfield quite badly the owner of 
the lot requested us not to dig there any more. 

Friday we returned to the hill and renewed work, although 
the heat was so intense that out-door labor was dangerous. 
Having thrown out the balance of the stones and dug down 
about a foot we reached a mass of bones of some dozen persons. 
Among these bones and mixed in the dirt were some hundreds 
of small snail shells perforated. We found a few polished bone 
beads, a couple of fine bone awls and one prong of a deer’s 
antler. In the way of stone implements we found found fourteen 
arrow and spear heads, one or two large rough flint chunks 
which may have been used as heads to war-clubs, two axes, four 
celts, three small slate ornaments. There were also fragments 
of a large yellow earthen jar and bits of hematite ore. 

It was now nigh noon and we returned to dinner. While 
there a message came from home summoning me to attend to 
business duties and I had to suddenly break off the interesting 
work, Before leaving I saw my friend the farmer and obtained 
some valuable information. As near as I can remember this is 
the conversation which took place: 

“T once saw a collector have a rude sun-dried brick which he 
claimed came from a pavement at Fort Ancient. Do you know 
anything about it?” 

“OQ yes. That pavement is three or four feet wide and nearly 
four hundred yards long. It is six feet beneath the ground and 
begins at the two small mounds just outside the south wall of 
the fort. The pavement runs directly south. We will dig down 
to it and study its construction when you come down. There 
is another object of interest near here, a mastodon’s head cut on 
the surface of a huge granite boulder. North-east from here 
lies Freeport, and there it is where there is the largest Indian 
burying ground I know of. At one spot there in the centre of 
the grave-yard there is an altar of stones. The top of the altar 
is even with the top of the ground, the base six feet below the 
surface. The stones that comprise this altar are piled up regu- 
larly and cemented with red clay.” 

I have never seen it stated that there was an ancient pave- 
ment of river stones and sun-dried bricks in any of the surveys 
or reports concerning the fort, and do not believe any one knows 
of the mastodon’s head save this farmer. Both these items will 
be of great interest to archzologists if they can be proven, and 
there is no reason why we should doubt the word of this man. 
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There is one comical feature connected with Fort Ancient. There 
is a most peculiar old individual living within her walls. He is 
possessed with the idea that a bag of gold is buried thereabouts 
and has a colored man digging here and there nearly all the 
time. This old man is the victim of many jokes, some of which 
are cruel. But he keeps right on, never giving up the search, I 
saw several of the excavations his man had made. Some of 
them were twenty feet deep. 

Trusting that some day Fort Ancient may come forth from 
the clouds which surround her and reveal a history that no 
other spot of ground in this state can equal. 

July 30, 1887. WarrREN K, MOOREHEAD. 
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MOUNDS IN MANITOBA. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

During the past summer I investigated the question of mound 
remains in Manitoba, Canada, on the line of the Red river and dis- 
covered a number of mounds and embankments, some of which I 
opened. I have traced a continuous line of mounds from the Min- 
nesota river down the Red river to Lake Winnipeg. I opened 
some of them and made some very interesting finds, including sea- 
shell ornaments, stone tubes, pottery, beads (shell ), flint implements, 
etc. I am now receiving letters from correspondents in the Cana- 
dian northwest which inform me of the whereabouts of numbers 
of mounds on lakes and streams. This is the first extensive discov- 
ery of prehistoric remains 1n that district and it extends the mound 
system to limits not before recognized or known. Iam now map- 
ping out the position of the remains and writing a paper on the 
subject, having visited Washington for the purpose of examining 
the collections there. 

Toronto, Feb. 4, 1886. Cuas. N. BELL. 
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CARVER’S CAVE. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

Yours of May 10 at hand. It has been some years since [ saw 
the inside of Carver’s cave and I do not know whether there are 
any pictures left there or not. I first saw it some twenty years ago, 
and there was onc picture which was quite distinct. It represented 
asnake. It was probably thirty inches long, and three or four 
wide. I doubted then and do still, that it was a bona fide aborigi- 
nal hieroglyphic, but some persons claim that it was there when 
the whites first came here. I think it was made by some joking 
white man. 

Saint Paul. J. F. WiLiiaMs. 
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REVOLUTIONARY RELICS IN NEW YORK. 


The following is a list of relics and coins in my cabinet: 

Revolutionary relics, 1776, and 1777: Sword used by Freeman 
the American scout in the action of Oct. 7th., 1777; sword used by 
Captain Knight in the war of 1777 and 1812; point of sword plowed 
up on the battle field Freeman’s farm or Stillwater, at New York; 
English side knife; lock complete, taken off of the door of the room 
where Gen. Frazier died, at bank of Hudson river; silver butter 
knife that belonged to Madam Reidoell, found in the house where 
Gen. Frazier died; cartridge box of 1776; English bayonets; Hes- 
sian bayonet; American bayonet; 1 24 lb. bomb shell found in the 
river at Stillwater, N. Y., near where the English boat capsized; 
also a 24 Ib. cannon ball found at same place; 1 6 lb. cannon ball 
plowed up near the great redoubts on Freeman’s farm where Ar- 
nold stormed them; 2 4 lb. cannon ball plowed up on the Free- 
man farm; two 3 lb. cannon ball ploughed up on above farm, 
and one 2 lb. ball; about twenty-five grape shot found on above 
farm and about one-hundred musket balls; knee and shoe buckles 
found on above battle field; also spur, gun flints, and pieces of gun 
locks; horse-pistol barrel; bit for horse belonging to some officer; 
a Burgoyne hatchet; gold-plated button that came off of Bvt. 
Brig. Gen. Peter Gansevoort’s coat, 3d. Reg. N. Y. Continental 
Inf.; one pewter button with U. S. A., also a lot of other buttons 
and copper coins found on the battle field; two paper holders of 
1776; one cane cut off of the sprout from the tree where Gen. 
Frazier was shot and fell from his horse; pieces of the Great Re- 
doubt; one piece with grape shot in; piece of breast work that was 
thrown up by Gen. Redisell. All of the above are Revolutionary 
relics. Indian peace pipe that belonged to Chief Red Cloud of 
Minnesota, in 1862, complete; two arrows that belonged to chief 
Spotted Tail of Dakota Ter.; Indian hammers, stone; Indian 
pestle, stone; Indian flesher, stone; Indian spear heads, about twelve; 
Indian arrows thirty or forty; three Indian axes, stone; one piece 
Indian pottery; some bells off of Indian medicine bag, etc. I have 
also a collection of coins from all parts of the world; also a list of 
copper cents almost complete; a beautiful collection of crystal 
quartz; mineral ores, and geological specimens and petrifications. 

Dr. E. R. FREEMAN. 
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CABINET OF RELICS IN NORTHWEST OHIO. 


I will give you the number of relics which I have in my collec- 
tion and a short description of some of the rarer specimens: 

Forty-seven grooved axes. Some of these were probably used 
on ceremonial occasions as they show no marks of wear, are large 
and beautifully grooved and polished. I have three or four spec- 
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imens that are far more perfect as works of art than any I have 
ever seen in public collections. Some of these axes have seen hard 
usage. A few are pecked without any polish; some are partly 
polished. They weigh from one-half to eight lbs.; are from two 
and one-half inches to nine inches in length; materials: granite, 
conglomerate porphyry, quartz, etc. Twenty-five hatchets. These 
are celt form, taper from each side equally to form the butt; also 
oval in form; from two and one-half to eight inches in length. 
Some of them weigh four pounds. Twenty-six grooved hammers 
of all sizes, shapes, and material, double headed, rude, pecked, pol- 
ished, and some very poorly balanced. Eighteen hand hammers 
in all stages of wear. I do not include polished balls with these. 
Ten polished balls, round and well polished, from six ounces to 
two pounds in weight; some very handsome pebbles partly and 
wholly marked, and all shapes, from oval, one inch long, to five 
inches long and one and one-half inches thick. Thirty discoidal 
from one-half to ten pounds in weight. Some of these are rude, 
but have a depression on each side, the surfaces but little marked. 
I find these only in certain localities. From the appearance of these 
rude ones I should judge they were among the oldest relics we find. 
Chisels gouges, etc., sixty-five. Chisels long and narrow, some 
round, some nearly square. Bits in round and square in center, 
from which they gradually merge into the gouge forms. Many 
of these are very perfect and of beautiful shape and finish. Many 
show a large amount of wear and most of the gouges have been 
used by right-handed persons. I have some miniature wedges and 
gouges. One gouge two inches long, flat on one side, curved bit, 
‘is made of porphyry block ground, and white crystals beautifully 
polished. Another of black slate is the same size only a little 
wider. Nine hoes or adzes. Three of these are not finished, 
merely blocked out, from four to nine inches long and from two 
and one-half to five inches wide, grooved around the edges and 
over side, flat on one side convex on the other. Some are striated. 
Four modern tomahawks: one with rounded pole; one pipe pole 
three inches long, one with pipe on pole. These three are of iron 
and steel. One of brass with a steel edge dovetailed on, a large 
pipe in place of pole, the whole finely carved. Six pottery by ex- 
change from Whiteside County, Ill. Seven pipes: slate 3, wood, 
1, sandstone 1, Michigan catlinite, 2. The sandstone pipe has the 
bowl and stem hole both on the surface and the bore of each is 
inclined to meet the other. Catlinate both of rare forms. Curved 
lines on both sandstone and Catlinites of angular pattern. One of 
the slate pipes is the shape of a corn cob pipe. One has a stem 
one and one-half inches long and looks like a clay pipe in shape 
with one and one-half inches of stem attached. The wooden one is 
carved to represent an owl. 
Wm. TAyYLor. 
Findlay, Hancock Co., Ohio. 





RELICS FOUND IN IOWA. 


SHELL HEAP AT CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

Shell heaps are by no means uncommon in Iowa, but one un- 
usually well exposed occurs on the “west side,” Cedar Rapids. It 
It is located at the corner of A Street and 7th Avenue. Both 
street and avenue cut through the heap, giving a fine section. The 
heap is situated on a knoll near the Cedar river.’ About half of it 
is a cultivated field between A street and the river. In this field 
the heap is sixty paces long. The section shows the layer of 
shells to be about one foot thick. It is overlaid by a few inches 
of dark sandy soil and underlaid by sand. The shells are all Unios 
of various species. Though sadly decayed the following can be 
identified: (Nevrus.) U. metanevrus, U. alatus, (Rugosus) U. 
negosus. One or two fragments of bone werefound. Flint chips 
are not uncommon, principally red or brown jasper. A few very 
small fragments of pottery were found. On the surface were 
found two fliat implements. One evidently begun for an arrow. 
The point is gone but has been chipped with some care to a blunt 
rounded edge W. B. Evans. 
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SKELETONS AND RELICS FOUND IN IOWA. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 


Up the Niobrara river twelve miles, on the north side is the an- 
cient site of an Indian village. It is level. On the south side the 
land descends abruptly some thirty feet to the bottom lands of the 
river. On the north is a hill several hundred feet high—a pro- 
longation of the high prairie land back from the river. Two ra- 
vines, starting on the prairie lands, follow the base of the hill until 
they approach within a few rods of each other, when the right 
hand one bears to the right, and the other to the left, until they 
reach the bottom lands, thus forming the other two sides of an 
acute angled triangle containing about seventeen acres—a well pro- 
tected and most delightful location for a village. At the southwest 
angle of this tract, half way down the east bank to the west ravine, 
in digging a cellar the owner of the land exhumed several human 
skeletons. The massive jaw bones, and retreating foreheads, and 
heavy superciliary ridges projecting laterally and in front, and the 
broad nasal bones, show unmistakably that the inhabitants of the 
village were Mound Builders. These bones were taken from _ be- 
low the surface four or five feet. Since they were deposited the 
river had encroached upon the land and washed away part of the 
vault, and receded a half mile or more depositing bottom land, and 
on the bottom land, nearly a half mile from the vault the owner 
of the land gathered together a part of the remains of a petrified 
mastodon too heavy to float there or to be carried around by peo- 
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ple for amusement, found in a water course, in a cafion north of 
the Niobrara river, in longitude 100 degrees or about that, by some 
freighters in 1878. 

I have a small ball which contains characters and lines on its 
surface. It is a ball of irregular shape with many elevations and 
depressions upon its surface. It has four holes on its surface. Above 
onc hole on the right hand side is a groove that has been cut there. 
The ball appears to have been arranged, in its characters and lines, 
into two hemispheres, the line between the hemispheres passing a 
little to the right of the groove, and at right angles to it. One 
hemisphere is elevated in the center, over which elevation passes a 
line of slight depression, from the hole by which is the groove, 
parallel with the groove, dividing the hemispheres into two parts. 
The characters appear to be arranged with reference to the groove, 
and the green lines may have passed across it at right angles or 
neatly so. The hemisphere on the other side is depressed or flat- 
tened across the center at right angles with the elevation on the 
other hemisphere, and the characters and the green lines are at right 
angles with these on it. The whole surface of the ball has, prob- 
ably been covered with characters. The lines in green paint were 
afterwards drawn. There appear to be three kinds of characters. 
Some are mere scratches, some are pricked in and some are engrav- 
ed. All are difficult to trace as the ball is considerably worn. 

J. R. Nissiey. 
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“FURNACES” AND “WELLS” IN ROSS COUNTY, 
OHIO. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

There are many fine collections in this County, there are also 
numbers of mounds hereabouts—some twenty or thirty in this 
County alone—also many forts or fortifications both of stone and 
earth. Some that I would deem especially valuable. There is 
one place in particular about which tradition still lingers and which 
is of interest. It is an old stone wall or fort on top of a high hill whose 
base is washed by a creek historic in the early times of this state. 
About half way up this hill are the remains of furnaces or some- 
thing similar, and around them are cinders by the wagon load, and 
there is where the tradition comes. The furnaces are mere depress- 
ions in the ground called by the people “pot holes.” In the bed 
of the creek at the foot of the hill are what are known as “the 
wells,” large circular formations. Whether natural or artificial I 
cannot say, but they seem to be filled with rock and excavated out 
of the rock. Between the rock filling and the outside is what 
looks like cement of a dark grey color, %4 inch or more thick, and 
very hard. These “wells” are in the present bed of the,creek and 
are some sixteen in number, and several feetin diameter. The 
creek makes a bend to get to them and to get away and there are 
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indications that it at one time ran some distance farther west and 
nearer in a straight line to its direction above and below the point 
spoken of. On the west side of the stream and perhaps a mile 
away is a dirt fortification inclosing some acres of land and is in 
most places several feet in helght at the present day. Bear in mind 
that the dirt fort is almost due west from the stone one on the hill 
about a mile. There is no mineral known in this locality except 
what tradition tells of, and whence these cinders and slag? There 
are several (4 or 5) large mounds a few miles south of this near 
the same stream. 
W. J. Parker. 
Roxabell, O., Dec. 7, 1885. 





THE NATIONALITY OF LOGAN AND HIS FATHER. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 


I am personally much obliged for the full proof of Shikeleng’s 
nationality, as given by Mr. A. L. Guss in one of your late numbers. 
It seems quite conclusive. I quoted from Morgan’s “League of the 
Iroquois,” a work of which I have grown sadly distrustful, sup- 
posing him to be right on that point at least, as it harmonized with 
the general opinion here. My point was that he must have been 
an Iroquois sachem, as being intrusted with so high a post. Then 
came the puzzling statement in Zeisberger’s life, of the adoption 
of the Moravians, which Mr. Guss has placed in a clear light. 

The idea that Logan was a Cayuga chief is so firmly fixed in 
the popular mind that a monument was erected to him in Cayuga 
County, N. Y., on the site of an ancient earthwork some years 
since. As to how this belief arose opinions might differ. Accord- 
ing to some of the Pennsylvania records quoted, the mistake might 
have commenced there, where the lives of father and son were 
mainly spent. In the Life and Times of David Zeisberger, Shik- 
elling is called, in a note, an Oneida sachem in the account of 
Zinzendorf’s treaty with the Indians. When I mentioned the quiet 
forest adoption of the Moravians, I passed this over because of a 
note by the author,* to this effect: “Shikelling is called an Oneida 
in the Buedingische Sammlung, but according to the unanimous 
testimony of all the sources other than those of Moravian origin, 
he was a Cayuga. His Mohawk name was Swatana.” Twosuch 
statements, falling in with the popular belief, created no distrust in 
my mind. 

It must be remembered that in New York history the name of 
Shikellimy is scarcely known, while in Pennsylvania it was prom- 
inent. In the New York documents I remember it but once, and 
there it is said that “John Schecelany, a Delaware Indian, burned 
some houses that were built on Penn’s creek.” That a Cayuga 
or Onondaga sachem should have been placed there, would 





* Page 109, Life aud Times of David Zeisberger, Philadelphia, 1870. 
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have been in the nature of things, since of the Susquehanna lands, 
three Cayuga sachems declared over their signatures, in 1683, 
“The aforesaid land belongs to us, Cayugas and Onondagas, alone; 
the other three nations, viz. the Sinnekes, Oneydes, and Maquaas 
have nothing to do with it.” * How an Oneida sachem should be 
in power there so soon does not clearly appear. A Cayuga deputy 
would have been more in place. 

The name of Shikellimy of course is Delaware, and the 7 in it 
has nothing to do with identifying him as an Oneida. In all the cases 
given, where there is an alias, the Iroquois name precedes the 
Delaware, by which he was commonly known to that people and 
the whites. He may have been in New York often, but if so he 
was there known by his Iroquois name. As to which nation he 
belonged to there, Mr. G.’s citations seem conclusive, without rais- 
ing this question. ~ 

W. M. BEAUCHAMP. 





STEPHEN BRULE. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

Your note of inquiry came duly to hand, but being much of the 
time away on duties connected with the ministry I could not answer 
it at once. 

The Chippewa name of Brule river is Wisadoke sibi, which 
means the same as the French word “Brule” and signifies burnt, 
so the translation would be “burnt river.” Probably there is or 
was much burnt timber along the shores of said river which gave 
rise to its name. I do not think that it was called after Stephen 
Brule. The ancient name was Nemitsakouat, and the French 
name Bois Brule, or Burnt Wood river. 

Stephen Brule was a French trader and explorer under Cham- 
plain, founder of Quebec. You will find something of his career 
in volume I of Parkman’s Historical Work. Reference is made 
to him in the “Relations of 1663,” p. 34, where it is said “The In- 
dians of the island, and the Algonquins who are the two nations one 
meets with going from the Hurons to Rebes (Quebec) wanted to 
persuade them from going to the French, saying that the people 
would play them a bad game on account of the death of one called 
Brule whom they (Hurons) had killed.” Louis Amantacha, an 
Indian answered: “As to Bruslé who had been massacred, he was 
not looked upon as a Frenchman, as he had left his nation to place 
himself at the service of the English.” 

The Relation of 1635, p. 28 says of Brule “I likewise saw the 
place where poor Etienne (Stephen) Brulé was barbarously and 
treacherously asassinated, which made me think some day they 
might treat us in the same mauner.” So writes John de Brebeuf 
to his superiors. He was really most barbarously killed with 





* N, Y. Doc, Hist,, Vol, 1, p. 396. 
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Father Lalement in 1649, by the Iroquois, at the taking of the 
Huron village, St. Louis, March 16. 

The Relation of 1636, p. 91, says, “They made us indeed a great 
speech as to friends, the object of which was to get us to leave the 
country of the Hurons altogether, or at least the Bear tribe, as be- 
ing the most wicked of all, which tribe had massacred Etienne 
Bruslé and the good Recollect Father Nicholas and his companion 
at Sault An Recollect near Montreal; name given to said rapids 
from this fact, because it was there the father and his companion 
were thrown into the water and drowned. 

Relation of 1636, pp. 137, 138, composed by the above named 
Jean (John) de Brebeuf, speaking of a dispute about transferring 
the bones of Etienne Bruslé says: (p. 138,) “Truly there is here 
something for which to admire the secret judgement of God for 
this infamous man (cct infame) did not deserve this honor, (to be 
buried on consecrated ground) and to tell the truth we found it 
very painful to resolve to make on his account a particular ceme- 
tery and to transport and bury in holy ground a body which had 
led such a scandalous life in the country and given to the Indians 
such a bad impression of the morals of the French.” 

Relation of 1637, p. 167 says that a certain Algonquin declared 
that he “had seen something like a French woman who impested 
the whole country with her breath. Our Indians imagined that it 
was the sister of Etienne Bruslé who was revenging herself for 
the death of her brotl.er.” 

J. CurysosteM Verwyst, O. L. H. 
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MOUND IN FLORIDA. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 


In February y886, I was an attachee of 2 commission appointed 
by the governor of Florida to examine certain lands lying in prox- 
imity tothe “Everglades.” At the urgent request of Dr. E. M. 
Hale of Chicago, I take pleasure in presenting to the readers of the 
ANTIQUARIAN a general description of some mounds I visited dur- 
ing my trip. 

Passing down the Kissimmee river at the former site of Fort 
Basinger I visited a mound about one-quarter of a mile from the 
river, situated in flat pine land made of pure sand and from which 
nothing has ever been taken. Continuing on our way we reached 
that inland sea, Lake Okeechokee through which we passed to the 
head waters of the Caloosahatchie, where near Lake Flint is one 
of the most interesting mounds in the state. Leaving our boat 
about ten o’clock we walked some two or three miles, and after 
two hours walking, or rather trying to walk, we came to the mounds 
shown in the accompanying diagram. The most striking object 
is the large mound with its adjunct, which is an oblong mound 
about sixty feet long by forty feet wide at the base and twenty- 
five feet high, and about fifteen feet by twenty feet at the top. 
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Connected to this by a cause-way of sand is a mound about one-sixth 
the size of the one described. Both of these are situated néarly in 
the center of a redoubt about three feet high and eight to ten feet 
wide, which runs clear around the two until it is intercepted by a 
canal or sort of a grand entrance about forty feet wide which slopes 
from embankments to the middle, where it is about eighteen feet 
below the level of the surrounding country. This “grand entrance” 
is about fifteen yards long, w here the embankments div erge and 
the deep depression ceases. The embankment ran on the one side 
to the northwest about two-hundred yards and on the other about 
one hundred yards to the southwest, where it reached the conjunc- 
tion of two canals, one three miles long running to the Caloosa- 
hatchie river, and the other to Lake Flint, it being one and one- 
fourth miles long. C. M. FARBER 





BUFFALO TRACKS IN SOLID ROCK 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

Ona recent trip to Mitchell Co., Texas, I observed well worn buf- 
falo trails in solid hard sandstone. At one place on Lone Wolf Creek, 
four miles north-east of Colorado, the dry bed of the creek ex- 
poses a broad surface of solid rock. Across this I observed two well 
worn paths. Total depth worn in rock 10 inches with 4 to 6 
inches, between tracks,in a path a little over-a foot wide. The 
path indicated that the animals passed down to water, but did not 
return that way, for there were a few inches of rock perpendicular 
in front of the track, then a slope downwards into the track in 
front. At Seven Wells, 7 miles south of Colorado, a path was 
also seen; its course leading to water, and also having same slope 
in path. The steps were 2 ft. from center to center longitudinally, 
8 inches deep, hole 14 inches long and 7 inches wide. Steps fur- 
ther apart as the hill descended. 

Yours truly, G. C. BRODHEAD. 

Pleasant Hills, Mo., June 30, 1887. 
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RELICS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

Your circular in reference to the AMERICAN ANTIQUA- 
RIAN to hand. I would be pleased to give you a record of 
the Indian Relics in my possession. Ii am collecting at present 
merely to prevent the works of our pre-historic man from 
being shipped to Europe; there are regular persons or agents in 
this section of the country who buy all the relics up and ship them 
to Europe, and that is a thing we all should prevent as far as pos- 
sible. We have within a radius of 25 miles from here several 
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very interesting localities where the Delaware, Lenape, and their 
numerous allies held their yearly pow-wows; many of our 
streams bear to this day Indian names derived therefrom. My 
collection abounds in rare forms of axes, discoidal or quoit stones, 
celts, corn-beaters, arrow and spear points, etc. I will be pleased to 
send you a description and drawing of some of them. 

Wishing you success, and trusting the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN 
may live long and prosper, I remain sincerely yours, 

Reading, Pa., Oct. 17th, 1885. Tueo. A. KENDALL. 





INSIDE VIEW OF A HUIDAH DWELLING. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 


I send you an interior view of an ancient house on Queen Char- 
lotte’s Island, for the ANTIQUARIAN. Use it as you think proper; 
doubtless it would interest some of your readers from the novelty 
of its style. Such houses, from their depth in the. ground, are 
roomy and warm. In some villages, every house has a well of 
clear cold water in a corner of its floor. With regard to the copper 
money, I am sorry you did not give the T instead of the T. In 
speaking of their value in blankets, a mistake occurs; instead of 
“three cornered,” it ought to read “three points.” These points 
=———= are marks on the corners of each blanket to show their 
quality. 

The house from which the view was taken is strictly ancient; 
the entrance is through the oval hole in the carved column to the 
house. The depth of the floor below the outside surface ranges 
from 4 to 12 feet. The excavations for these houses range from 25 
to 50 ft. in width, and from 30 0r 40 to 80 ft., or even more, in length. 
The two benches shown on every side of the house are for the in- 
mates to sleep on when there are no bed-rooms; the lower one is 
wide enough for a person to sit comfortably in a chair. The up- 
per bench in this house is ten feet wide and about six feet in per- 
pendicular height above the floor; it has a rope along the brink 
of it to prevent any one from falling off. A floor is laid from this 
bench back to a cribbing of squared logs, which prevents the earth 
from falling in, and against which the boards comprising the walls 
of the house are fixed if nailed, which seldom happens in houses 
in their towns; never in the old houses; all are set in a grove, run- 
ning the whole length of the plank. The planks used for these 
benches are all of one piece: their size is guided by the dimensions 
of the house being built. I have seen planking used for this 
purpose, 8o feet in length, 6 feet in width, and 12 inches in thick- 
ness; all hewn out of a cedar tree by little hand adzes. They 
used also wooden wedges and stone hammers. These little adzes 
were made of copper until lately, when they got steel, eruh 
yettia (iron metal) from the yett suhtay (iron men, white peo- 
ple,) who visited them at the beginning of this century. The 
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floors in the houses are two inch boards; the place for the fire 
is in the center of the house; it has a bordering of sea shells, bro- 
ken very fine; the smoke gets out through a holeinthe roof. The 
stick hanging over the fire with the chains is used for smoking 
fish, or if wished, cooking them. The other one is for drying 
clothes by. The little room on the upper bench is a sort of box 
bed. This sort of house will soon be a thing of the past. Since 
1883 they have been pulling down the old houses and rebuilding 
after our style. Yours Respectfully, 
Oakvale, June 10, 1884. JAmeEs DEANS. 





Editor Am, Antiquarian: 
In reply to request, I mail you prints of a number of arrows in 
my collection. My collection consist of 


Arrows and spears, (the pick from about 75,000,)......... 5,000 
Mortars from one ounce to 25 lbs. weight,.........e.ee0e: 20 
Pestles, pounders and hammers,..........ceccsccsecece «» 50 
Beads and pendants,.........sseseee OTTTCTICCT TT Tt 25 
I Ob asad ues boeG eed a6 oon eee Nae Se eNR CSCC oe reRES 10 
OTN. ons ii cecesecesessodsbsosesscsessssescesevios 2 

BMVES, ccccccvicvesensctiees POVTLITITI ETE TT TTT 7 
Grave ornaments and other hee un PEELE EET TET 10 
Highly carved pipes from B. C., (not prehistoric, Psd i'v ads oc 8 
Articles unknown,......... ecceececes ee eeccoeeres coesese 20 


Mrs Kunze, of Umatilla is the only person having a large col- 
lection that 1 know 


Oregon City, Ogn., July 25, 87. H. C. STevens. 
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THE KENTUCKY SILVER FIND. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian; 

In your July number of the ANTIQUARIAN Mr. T. H. Lewis 
has replied to an article of mine which appeared in the May 
number. 

In my article I stated: “Details of the work and find almost 
lost.” I also wrote to the Mr. Brown mentioned by Mr. Lewis, 
and he says (asdid my article,) “The relics were found by two 
boys whose names I do not remember.” Mr. Mercer also cor- 
roborates Mr. Brown’s statement. Mercer talked with the boy 
who brought the relics to Cincinnati. This boy was one of the two 
who did the digging. 

I may have been mistaken in the location of the mound, as I 
never was at Portsmouth, but relied upon what Mr. Mercer said, 
having obtained most of the information concerning the find from 
him. But this I do know; the axe was not found with the 
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silver relics, but was found near the Old Fort in acorn-field. The 
silver and skeletons and beads did come from a mound, although 
near the surface. What became of the other silver I do not 
know. Mr. Lewis claims that there was more found, and if there 
was it certainly ought not to be lost or scattered. 

In my narration I meant to convey the idea that the find was 
historic; of course it is not prehistoric. The mound may not be 
directly opposite Portsmouth, in stating that it was I relied upon the 
word of others; but it is certain that this mound is not far off, and 
that its contents are quite valuable. 

Copper seems to have been in use among the Ohio River 
Indians. I have in my possession two axes similar to those de- 
scribed by Mr. Lewis which were taken from a “wash out” not 
many miles above his city. The bone, shell and stone implements 
described in the previous article and stated as found “on the banks 
of the Ohio above Portsmouth” were not found a short distance 
above Portsmouth as Mr. Lewis supposes, but were found in high 
clay banks nearly fifteen miles up the river. 

Xenia, Ohio, August 6th, ’87. W. K. MooreneaAp. 





WELDED COPPER SPEAR. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 

In reply to your circular I would say that I have an ancient cop- 
per spear showing that it was welded éy fire to the short part or 
handle end; found in an ancient mound in Ironton Township, Wis. 

Yours truly, C. F. GuNTHER. 

Chicago, Dec. 11, 1886. 





A GAME DRIVE. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

Hidden from view in a dense woods, on the south side of the 
Kittatinny or Blue Mountains, about three and one-half miles east 
from where the Lehigh river flows through the mountain, forming 
the Lehigh Gap, and about one and a half miles west from the 
post village of Danielsville, in the north-western county, Penn., is 
situated an ancient structure which I wish to bring to notice. 
Here, caused by the water accumulation of heavy rains 
rushing down its side, can be seen extending from near the 
summit to the base of the mountain, a gully from four to eight 
feet deep, irregular in width, and about one mile in length. 
Along and on each side of this natural incision is placed 
a line of stones, irregularly thrown together, and varying in 
height, from one to three feet apart from each other, near the 
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summit several hundred feet apart, they converge toward the base of 
the mountain where the distance is about fifteen feet. Here, the 
ends of both walls are about five feet high. This opening was 
perhaps the mouth of the drive. A few steps from this passage 
extending in the same direction are a number of similar walls 
thrown together in the same manner. Overgrown with trees 
and shrubbery, and partly covered with vegetable matter decaying 
here for perhaps centuries one is prevented from telling their origin- 
al height, which was perhaps much greater than at present. The 
mountain at this spot attains an elevation of some seven hundred 
feet, and the gulch with its lines of stone tends up its side in a 
slightly slanting direction. On the summit still grows the winter- 
green plant, and the boxwood brush or tree, Deer, I am told, are 
partial to this food, and in olden time, still in the memory of 
the oldest in habitant yet living in the vicinity, congregated here 
to feed on their favorite sustenance which grew in great profusion. 

Here, then, the Indian watched for the gathering, and as a herd 
approached to feed forced them with hideous yells into the drive. 
Dead branches of trees and brushes perhaps added to the ‘height 
of the stone walls, back of which were stationed savages who were 
to slaughter the animals in their frightened and terrible career 
down the steep enclosure, none of which were ever fortunate 
enough to escape. The short parallel walls at the mouth of the 
drive were no doubt erected to prevent the escape of an animal 
had it been fleet-footed enough to get through the drive. 

Three miles south from this place, in the vicinity of the post: vil- 
lage of Cherryville was once a place of encampment of the Indians. 
Many fine objects of stone have been found here, a number of 
which are in the writer’s cabinet. 

In 1732 was laid out here by order of the proprietors, a reserva- 
tion of 6,500 acres in which to experiment in civilizing the Indians, 
a number of whom were induced to settle on this spot.—[ History of 
the Lehigh Valley, M. S. Henry, Easton, Penn., 1860, p. 301. 

This section is up to the present day called “Indian Land.” The 
remains of the primitive people who lived here before the advent 
of the European are exceedingly rare, and it is only by close 
questioning and careful search that their whereabouts can be dis- 
covered. They had, it appears, not the desire to rear structures 
as are still to be seen in other parts of the United States. The learned 
archeologist, E. G. Squier, truthfully writes: “The Indian tribe 
found in possession of the country now embraced within the limits 
of New England and the Middle States have left few monuments 
to attest their former presence. The fragile structures which they 
erected for protection and defense have long ago crumbled to the 
earth, and the sites of their ancient towns and villages are indicated 
only by the ashes of their long extinguished fires, and by the few 
rude relics which the plough of the invader exposes to his curious 
gaze. Their cemeteries, marked in very rare instances by enduring 
monuments, are now undistinguishable, except where the hand of 
modern improvement encroaches upon the sanctity of the grave. 
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The forest trees, upon the smooth bark of which the Indian hunter 
commemorated his exploits in war, or success in the chase—the 
first rude efforts towards a written language—have withered in the 
lapse of time, or fallen beneath the inexorable axe. The rock upon 
which the same primitive historian laboriously wrought out his 
rude, but to him significant picture, alone resists the erosion of 
years. Perhaps no people equally numerous have passed away 
without leaving more decided memorials of their former existence. 
Excepting the significant names of their sonorous language, which 
still attach to our mountains, lakes and streams, little remains to 
recall the memory of the departed race. 
Allentown, Penn. A. F. Berwin. 
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PERFORATED STONE FROM OHIO. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

The following is in my cabinet. The young men of the neigh- 
borhood have presented them to me from time totime. The most 
of the arrow points were found on the farm of Jesse Clark, Moul- 
ton township, Auglaize County, Ohio: 415 arrow points (perfect), 
3 pestles, 23 fleshers, 15 stone axes, 5 stone hammers, I iron toma- 
hawk, 1 stone tomahawk, 14 shuttels (perfect), 2- stone pipes 
(small ones), 1 badge or wand, 1 tube or call, 1 pipe shaped stone 
purpose unknown, | stone ten inches long pointed at ends, 1 stone 
shape of plumb bob, 2 odd pieces hard to describe, 25 miscellaneous 
specimens, 1 stone size of turkey egg perforated through the center 
and concave—a pretty specimen. Would like to know what was 


its use and name. 
D. W. LAWRENCE. 


). 
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WERE THE MOUND BUILDERS INDIANS? 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

AsIam a constant and thoughtful reader of the AMERICAN 
ANTIQUARIAN I write you this letter of inquiry, hoping that your 
answer will assist me materially in the study of the facts and theo- 
ries of the science of Archeology. This science presents a great 
many facts, but the difficulty is in the rational and true interpreta- 
tion of these facts. In the works that I have read from the pens 
of different authors I find a great many theories that do not agree 
with themselves, with each other or with the facts. What relia- 
ble and conclusive evidence have we that the stone implements 
were not made, and the mounds we find scattered over the Amer- 
ican continent were not constructed by the Indians who were found 
in the possession of this territory by the white men when they first 
landed on the Atlantic coast? Upon what facts do Archzologists 
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construct the theory that they are works of a different race, and the 
remains of an older and higher civilization? Ifthe Indians were 
not the builders of the mounds, then who were the Mound Build- 
ers? This question has been answered in different ways by differ- 
ent writers, but the answers are not satisfactory because they do 
not appear to rest upon established facts nor are they proved by 
conclusive evidence. Are there any facts in the light of which you 
can affirm with reasonable probability to what race the Mound 
Builders belonged? I am a student of Archeology, an honest and 
earnest investigator, and I am in hopes s that you will help me by 
giving as clear answers to these questions as you may be able to do 
from your superior knowledge of the subject. 
Wma. Tucker. 
Mount Gilead, Ohio, June 27, 1887. 


oO 
VV 





STONE PAVEMENTS AND CREMATION ASH 
HEAPS. 


Editor Am, Antiquarian: 

The Fortney mound is situated twelve miles west from Alex- 
andersville, and one mile south-west from Farmersville. It occu- 
pies a position on the crest of a precipitous cliff bordering Big 
Twin on the north, about one-fourth of a mile east from an ancient 
protective enclosure: 

This mound is in the form of an ellipse, and is ninety feet in its 
longer diameter, which is on a line with the cliff east and west. 
I could not determine its shorter diameter with any exactness, from 
the peculiarity of its position, which was partly on the level and 
partly on the declivity ;* but it will not vary much either way from 
fifty feet. Its height at present is thirteen feet, but “old settlers” 
remember when it was much higher. I have very little con- 
fidence in these declarations, as I find they are in many instan- 
ces unreliable, and the example before us is notan exception. The 
proof consists in the presence of an oak tree near the eastern crest, 
which is quite too large to have attained to its pr oportions in the 
memory of even the “oldest inhabitant,” and tradition is not ad- 
missible. ‘The truth is, the mound is truncated, which is demon- 
strated by the existence of a graded way which extends from the 
summit to the base on the west side, resulting in a sharp prolonga- 
tion at that point, which is near the crest of the cliff. On the east 
side the ascent is more difficult, and on the north I found the angle, 
by the clinometer, marking forty degrees. On the south, or cliff 
side, a large section had been cut down, presenting a perpendicular 
exposure eight feet wide and ten feet six inches high, and hence a 
rare opportunity for the study of these unique accumulations. In 








*The position selected in the above example is a most remarkable one, It would seem that the 
ashes were carried there and poured over the crest until the pile swelled up and spread over the 
level land, Of course the depth of the mass is much greater on the declivity than on the level. 
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this example the depth of the clay cover is five feet and a half, and 
we have an exposure of five feet in depth of the ash heap. This 
gives us three feet on the level with the addition of several feet on 
the declivity. But as the excavation does not reach the surfuce 
the actual depth of this remarkable deposit is at present conjectural. 
The diameter of this ash pile cannot be determined without an im- 
mense expenditure of labor. But the horizontality of the line 
which separates the clay envelope from the ash heap, and which is 
sharply marked, is strongly suggestive of vast proportions. 


The prevailing color of these collections is a light yellowish 
grey when dry, but assumes a darker shade when damp. The 
example before us presents a mottled appearance, caused by isolated 
deposits of a dark color inclining to black, which appears to be due 
to microscopic particles of charcoal. With these black “pockets,” 
the yellowish white nodules of Springfield clay and bone dust con- 
trast very strikingly. 


This description would be incomplete without some,reference to 
an interesting appendage to which my attention was directed by 
the courteous proprietor, Mr. Fortney. It consists of a paved 
work in the form of rubble which covers a space fifty feet in breadth 
and ninety feet in length, or the entire length of the mound. At 
one point, namely, the base, or terminus of the mound, the graded 
pathway extends under the mound. The material consists of flat 
limestone, recent conglomerate, boulders and grey-heads, some of 
which would weigh probably one hundred pounds. The entire 
space indicated is thickly overspread and covered with a thin coat- 
ing of soil. In the execution of this work there there was no ef- 
fort at precision; but the stones were thrown down without regard 
to order or symmetry, hence in some spots they occur in great 
abundance, in others they form a single stratum; but where this 
form is noticed the depth of the pavement is maintained by the 
increased size of the boulders, resulting in a level surface. 


A wagon road, which is located near the base of the mound, is 
completely paved from one side to the other, which might lead to 
the inference that the work is of recent date, and that these stones 
had been transported with the view of repairing the road; this, at 
least, was my own conclusion; but Mr. Fortney speedily dissipated 
this error by digging out with his mattock, in my presence, large 
quantities of stone, not only in the beaten track, but in the fence 
corners and in the field adjoining where, at a distance of fifty feet 
from the base of the mound, the work ceases abruptly. Thecom- 
pact character of this pavement may be inferred from the fact that 
at any point within the area the stroke of the pick is arrested by a 
stone. There is asingular absence of stonc in the vicinity, except in 
the bed of the Twin, from whence the flat limestones, at least, must 
have been procured, as the bedded rock have been removed from 
alarge area, and an immense Loess bluff deposited in its place. 
Mr. Fortney pointed out the locality from whence the recent con- 
glomerate, used on the occasion had been taken, which is on the 
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side of the cliff where it crops out in the form of cemented sand 
and gravel. 

But we have an incontrovertible argument in support of its arti- 
ficial origin, based upon the mixed condition of the underlying soil, 
which is a black loam with which yellow clay i is blended, exhibit- 
ing unequivocal evidence of disturbance. It is a singular. fact that 
beyond this pavement is a yellow tenacious clay, covered with a 
thin soil, also yellow. I conclude therefore that the black soil, un- 
derlying the paved work, was transported. Evidence of this 
strange performance is not wanting, but the object is obscure. 

As this work, in its general features, resembles a “fire bed” on 
an extensive scale, we sought dilligently for some evidence of it. 
But aside from one large boulder which exhibited marks of heat, 
our search was fruitless. 1 have no conjecture to present, as to 
the object had in view; but the labor involved in the transportation 
of this amount of stone, the greater part of which was carried up the 
face of a mound eighty-six feet in height, would seem to justify us in 
attributing to it a more than ordinary significance. 

What was the probable object of these strange observances? If 
these vast heaps consist of ordinary wood ashes, what value did 
they possess, in the estimation of this people, to merit such extra- 
ordinary solicitude? We know that ashes, in isolated deposits, or 
as an important ingredient in stratification, is a prominent feature 
in mound sepulture; from which it may be inferred that a super- 
stitious efficacy was attributed to them. 

But the subject becomes more complicated and obscure from the 
fact that in some instances these piles are diffused with foreign 
substances, as microscopic particles of sand, nodules of burned clay, 
and Springfield clay. .Furthermore, it will be remembered that 
in two instances the burned crust was present, which is a com- 
mon accompaniment of interment by cremation. And if to this we 
add the discovery of a gorget on one of these burned covers, we 
are presented with a train of conditions wholly at variance with 
our conceptions as to the common sense of this people. Viewed, 
however, in the light of human reliquie the above conditions as- 
sume a tangible and intelligent aspect. In this light then we will 
briefly “look into it.” 

It is well known that cremation was a prevailing form of inter- 
ment among the Mound-builders, although inhumation was occa- 
sionally practiced; but the examples are so rare, so inadequate, in 
view of the dense population which once existed here, that they are 
now commonly recognized as the tombs of rulers and others high 
in authority. We must therefore seek elsewhere for the ashes of 
the common people. How were they disposed of? If by inhuma- 
tion, their burial places are still concealed from us. But assum- 
ing that these ash heaps contain the aggregated remains of the 
masses, cremated in various and distant parts of the country, and 
at stated periods, deposited on one pile, we have secured a ray of 
light, and the mystery is divested of part of its charms. 

In summing up the arguments in support of this assumption it 
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may be stated that small mounds—mere mole-hills, are occasionally 
discovered, characterised by a burned clay crust several inches 
thick, under which we find charcoal, ashes, and bone dust. The 
inference is that here a body was consumed, then covered with 
clay on which a fire was built and continued until a brick-like crust 
was formed. A few inches of carth was then superimposed. In 
this manner the remains may have been protected until the proper 
time arrived for a gencral interment. 

As Springfield clay is often found in burial mounds as covers, it 
is presumable that this material, when accessible, was employed on 
these occasions. On removing the ashes, a large amount of ex- 
traneous matter would necessarily be gathered up with them. 
Hence the presence of these foreign substances. 

But the strongest evidence of their human origin is based upon 
the burned crust, and the ample clay envelope. Now, although 
these proofs of “fires” are not always present in sepulchral 
mounds, J have invariably found human remains beneath them. 
The clay envelope is a mark of affection and profound regard.. 


S. H. Bink ey. 
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Editorial. 


THE GREEN STONE AXE. 
IS 1T A “CHALCHIMUATL?” 


The unsatisfactory nature of a crowded session of a scientific 
association was illustrated by one little incident which occurred at 
the recent meeting of the A. A. A. S. in New York. At that 
meeting Mr. G. F. Kunz brought into the room occupied by 
section H., a beautiful green stone axe which was discovered in 
Nicaragua. The axe was so unique and so strange that all were 
at once interested in it, but unfortunately no opportunity was afford- 
ed to express an opinion concerning it, and the session closed with- 
out any explanation. Our readers will however be pleased to- 
know that these stone axes are not so strange and curious as at 
first seemed, and that they can be easily explained. 

By turning to the proceedings of the Am. Antiquarian Society 
for 1881, they will find a very interesting article on the subject by a 
very competent archeologist, Prof. Phillip Valentini. This article is. 
based on Prof. Fischer’s work on Nephrite and Jadéite. These are 
the remarks which he makes. “Green and blue glass beads 
were objects of a lively barter between the natives of Yucatan and 
the crew of Cordova’s expedition in 1516. The Spaniards were 
ignorant as to the ground of the predilection of the natives for these 
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trinkets. It was found afterward that green stone axes and relics 
called chalchihuites were regarded as having marvelous powers. 
They were not only used for the cure of a disease of the kidneys, 
but were regarded with great veneration, for if the stone were laid 
upon the tongue of the deceased it would help the soul to pass the 
severe ordeals before reaching Quetzal Cohuatl, Heaven. The 
same story of the magic and medical power inherent in the green 
stone was found by the learned Europeans to be also in vogue with 
Asiatics. A large number of nephrite celts have been dredged 
from the Helvctian Lakes, and were common among the Swiss 
Lake Dwellers. Nephrite has nothing incommon with the emer- 
alds or other jewels of green color. It belongs to the hornblende 
is a varied light green. It is very hard. Only the diamond is 
able to make an impression upon it. There are three varieties of 
this green stone mineral. First, is nephrite proper; the second 
jadéite; and the third, chlora-melanite. Jadéite and chloro-melan- 
ite are chemically different from nephrite, whose magnesia is rep- 
resented by argilaceous carth. They are not so homogeneus and 
the color is a spinach-green. Chloro-melanite is interspersed with 
yellow particles. The home of the nephrite is Turkestan. It forms 
asystem of massive rock-like sand-stone trap or granite. The 
Emperor of China has monopoly of the nephrite mines here. 
Another home for nephrite is New Zealand, and a third in 
Irkutsk. Turkestan seems to be the starting point of most of the 
nephrite relics. Nephrite mines are known only to exist in Asia. 

Nephrite and jadéite differ from serpentines, felsites, silicates, 
orthaklas and saussurites, which are called by Prof. Fischer falso- 
nephrites. 

The home of the jadéite was found to be in mines which be- 
longed to the King of Burmah, whose dynasty from time imme- 
morial had enjoyed the monopoly of selling objects manufactured 
from the precious green stone, 

The Mexican chalchihuites are supposed to be green silicates 
whose mines are located in the “Cerrillos” of Mexico. 

Ten specimens of jadéite and chloro-melanite were taken from 
America and they found their way into Prof, Fischer’s cabinet. 


The nephrite stone shaped by the ancient Orientals to the form 
of a celt, is not only discovered in Asia, but also in Europe and 
America. Therefore pre-historic communications by the Asiatics 
with Europe as well as America is suggested. This is the con- 
clusion reached by Prof. Fischer. Prof. Fischer made a large 
collection of green-stone relics. He found about one hundred and 
eighty-nine of pre-historic nephrites. They show a remarkable 
similarity of shape, having either the forms of chisels or of celts. 
None of the European specimens show ornamental carving. 

Mr. Valentini made a remarkable discovery in connection with 
a green-stone chalchihuatl which was dug out from an ancient grave 
in Costa Rica. The stone approached the celt in form. One side 


-of it was polished, the other side had been carved. The workman 


had begun to saw lengthwise but had preferred to break the stone 
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into halves. It was unknown by what instrument the cuts 
were made or the polish secured. It is supposed that the sawing of 
stone was practiced by the Mexicans with string and sand. Prof. 
Valentini describes two nephrite tablets or Chalchihuites, as he 
calls them, both of which had been sawed. His explanation of the 
sawing is ingenious. He says that nephrite ceased to be imported 
into America and that it became very scarce. But the sacred 
character of the stone continued. The supposition is that pieces 
were sawed off from the Chalchihuites and were placed on the 
tongue of the deceased as a sort of charm or passport to carry the 
soul to the native paradise. Prof. Valentini then goes on to de- 
scribe the two Chalchihuites, one of them in the museum of 
Leyden, called the Leyden Plate, and the other preserved in the 
Berlin museum called the Humboldt Celt. Both of these he main- 
tains came from America, as they contain Central American sym- 
bols. He finishes the article with an explanation of the symbols 
carved upon the relics and concludes with the following words: 
“But, if I look at our strong, massive specimen, and consider that 
there exists still others of its kind, and even of a much larger size, 
I feel positively at a loss for a suitable explanation, and still more 
at loss to state the special work these large thick celts were able to 
perform.” Now the peculiarity of the green-stone axe exhibited by 
Mr. Geo. F. Kunz at the American Association is this, that it has 
a Malay face upon it. 

It is a heavy, thick, clumsy looking celt made with square cor- 
ners and resembles a wedge as much as it does a celt. It has also 
cuttings on the back as if two pieces had been sawed out of it. It 
is probable that the pieces had been taken out of the back and had 
been put to the same use which Prof. Valentini suggests: placed 
on the tongue of some deceased person to give a safe passage to the 
soul. But the Malay face shows the origin of the stone. The 
figure is carved in low relief. The arms are folded below the face 
and in the hand there is a small figure of a celt or stone ax. The 
face covers the large and heavy part of the wedge. It isa Malay 
face, the eyes, the lips and the whole contour of the countenance 
showing that it is. We have then in this single relic good evidence 
of contact with the Asiatic continent. 

The date of the stone or of its carving is, course, unknown 
and yet the cutting upon the back would show that the stone had 
been used in the pre-historic times before the importing of nephrite 
and jadéite had ceased. It is a very interesting relic and one that 
suggests more than might at first be supposed. 





MUSEUMS IN NEW YORK. 


The opportunity of visiting the museums in New York on the 
occasion of the meeting of the A. A. A. S. was doubtless improved 
by others. The editor of the Am. ANTIQUARIAN would, however, 
take the occasion to express his gratitude to the gentlemen connected 
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with these muscums for their kind attention and for the time given 
by them in pointing out objects of interest. The Editor would extend 
thanks to the following gentlemen:—Prof. Isaac P. Hall, Gen. 
Lewis P. di Cesnola, of the Metropolitan Museum; Mr. L. P. 
Gratacap of the Museum of Natural History, to the Secretary and 
Librarian of the Long Island Hist. Soc’y in Brooklyn; to the 
Committee on Entertainment for the opportunity of visiting the 
Museum on Government Island, and the objects of interest at 
West Point. Also to Mr. Geo. F. Kunz, who politely invited 
the editor to attend the Geologists in their excursion to Hoboken 
and the pleasant entertainment given at his private residence. 

Thanks are also due to the Librarian of Columbia College for 
access to the hidden stores of pamphlets and books, and to the 
President of the Hamilton Club House of Brooklyn for seeing the 
interesting painting of Washington and his Friends which adorn 
the walls of the elegant rooms, 

At the Metropolitan Museum we had the unusual privilege of 
gaining access to rooms which are gencrally closed to visitors and 
to inspect certain curiosities unknown to the public. Gen. Cesnola 
kindly took the editor into these rooms and pointed out many 
extremely interesting objects. Among them a number of mum- 
mies which have been secured from Egypt, the possession of 
which has not been made known to the public. Also a series 
of casts of ancient art, such as the Lion Gate at Mycena, etc. 

In the museum at Government Island, there are several complete 
costumes of Indian warriors with their feather head-dress, buck- 
skin leggings and other native trappings, all of which are difficult 
now to secure, at any rate in their genuine aboriginal condition 
and not made to order. 

There is another museum in New York which contains some 
very interesting antiquities, namely, that of the Historical Society 
with its Abbott collection of Egyptian mummies and relics, which 
we did not see. It is generally closed during the months of July 
and August, therefore we did not reach it, though we understand 
that access was gained by a few. 


Ly. 
U 





THE MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


In 1879 the AM. ANTIQUARIAN contained a notice of the latest 
acquisition to the ethnological collections of this museum. The 
De Morgan collection, so called after its orginator, a French no- 
bleman, purchased by Robert L. Stuart, Esq., consisting of imple- 
ments, of the following groups of objects: Implements of the 
Archeolithic and Neolithic Periods, from central France, excavated 
in the Loire Valley. Specimens from the south of France, from 
the caves of Dordogne, including a fine series of bones, many of 
them engraved. Implements from the gravel beds of Warren 
Hill, Suffolk, England, from excavations personally conducted 
by Canon Greenwell, of Durham Cathedral. Obsidian instruments, 
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from new discoverics made in ancient Crete and Greece, which 
bear a striking resemblance to objects of the same material found 
Mexico. A select scries of stone and bronze articles, from the 
Swiss lakes, is one of the most interesting features of the collection. 
This consists of numerous objects of syenite, diorite, porphyry, jade 
etc., most of them in their original handles of stag-horn; also clay 
vases and fossil bones of arctic animals. The collection illustrating 
the Bronze Age contains numerous ornaments, axes, razors, fish- 
hooks, etc. The Bronze Age of Great Britain and France is also 
represented by a choice set of arms and tools. Since that time the 
museum has received the large collection formerly belonging to 
Col. Chas. C. Jones, Jr., illustrating the pre-historic archeology 
of Georgia and the Southern States; also a portion of the Squier 
& Davis collection, that portion which was not sent to the Black- 
more Museum, England, consisting mainly of pottery vessels and 
vases from Ohio and others from Mexico. Besides these are 
several other valuable collections, chiefly a large collection of 
wooden specimens from the Northwest coast, purchased by Mr. 
Frank Boas. Among these are many manufactured relics such as 
wooden columns or ancestral posts, wooden idols and masks which 
have little archeological value, although they illustrate the ethno- 
logical customs of the region from which they were brought. The 
arrangement of the archeological relics is somewhat imperfect. 
The collections of individuals where they are large enough is well, 
but where pottery from the mounds of Mexico are placed in the 
same case with a dried up or salt-preserved body from a cave in 
Tennessee, and a miscellaneous assortment from various places, the 
arrangement does not seem so satisfactory. The advantage furnished 
by this collection is that one may compare the flint relics, both 
paleolithic and and neolithic, from France with the neolithic relics 
from the U.S., although it would be still better if there were 
paleolithic relics collected in America in the cabinet for the purpose 
of comparison. 


It should be said that the large collection of Mr. A. E. Douglas 
occupies one of the rooms of the building. This consists of a large 
number of flint implements from Missouri formerly owned by Mr. 
J. E. Jones, Keytesville, Mo.; also a large number of bronze he- 
matite relics of perforated tablets, mainly from Ohio, of arrow 
heads from all quarters, and of carved pipes of various patterns. 
Mr. Douglas’ collection is very valuable and taken with the col- 
lection made by Mr. C. C. Jones of Georgia, would very well rep- 
resent the prehistoric archeology of the entire Mississippi Valley. 
Mr. James Terry has alsoin the museum a large collection of 
stone relics, many of which he has gathered in Oregon and on the 
Pacific coast, The collection of stone relics in the Museum of 
Natural History of Central Park is one of the most complete in the 
United States. It at least furnishes the foundation for a depart- 
ment in the museum which is not to be despised, but which needs 

only the personal superintendence of one who is an enthusiast to 
grow into one of the very best in the United States. 
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The ethnological collection is a good one. Implements of wood 
are gathered here from many countries, mainly from the Islands 
of the sea, such as the Feejee and Caroline Islands. 





DEATH OF PROF. AVERY. 


We arc sorry to record the death one of our associate editors, 
Prof. John Avery, of Brunswick, Me. 

Prof. Avery was an indefatigable student and a most excellent 
scholar. His specialty was the Archeology, Ethnology and Phi- 
lology of the uncivilized tribes of the Far East, and no man in 
America and perhaps no man in the world was better informed on 
the subject than he. These tribes may properly be called Indians 
though their residence is in the far cast, and in the midst of the 
civilized races of the old world. The readers of the ANTIQUA- 
RIAN will have noticed how valuable Prof. Avery’s researches are, 
especially as they brought out the parallel between the native cus- 
toms of this region and those which prevailed in this country. 
The department must however be dropped, for no one can fill 
Prof. Avery’s place. The last line written by his hand was a ref- 
erence to the proof of the notes contained in this number. 

Weare glad to bear our testimony to the unvarying kind- 
ness, the enduring patience, the thorough conscientiousness, the 
modest quiet spirit, the sincerity and the manliness of our associate. 

He was given up to his favorite studies, having just resigned his 
position that he might prosecute them more fully. 

He was acquainted with fifteen languages and was well inform- 
ed in all oriental matters. His articles have been published by the 
Oriental Society, by the Philosophical Society of Great Brittain, 
and by the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, and have been read and 
appreciated by the best scholars in this country and Europe. 

Prof. Avery began his literary career while an instructor in 
Grinell College, Iowa. His connection with the college at Bruns- 
wick gave him better opportunities and he improved them to the 
edification of others. It is a misfortune to have such a man cut off 
in the midst of his days. Prof. Avery was a christian gentleman. 
He was a member of the Congregational church, a teacher ofa 
large Bible class and a useful man. His publications must, how- 
ever, be his monument and we are glad to say that the AMERICAN 
ANTIQUARIAN contains the most of them. 


DR. CHAS. RAU. 


One of the most eminent archeologists of the United States was 
Dr. Chas. Rau of Washington, D.C. We had been informed of 
his sickness by a letter in his own ‘hand writing,very much as in 
the case of Prof. John Avery. We were shocked ct the announce- 
ment of his death. It would seem as if the editor had been favor- 
ed with the last words of two very worthy men. Dr. Rau was a 
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very reliable scholar, a very careful investigator and an excellent 
classifier, and during his connection with the Smithsonian had come 
to be regarded as one of the chief authorities in the department of 
American archxology. His articles on the Stone Age in Europe 
published in Harper’s Magazine has also given him considerable 
reputation as a popular writer and author. The books which he 
has written may be regarded as standards. 





LITERARY NOTES. 
BY TNE EDITOR. 


ANTIQUITY OF MAN IN THE UNITED StatTEs.—Col. Charles Whittlescy has 
obtained evidence of the existenee of two races of man, and possibly of a third 
intermediate race, as having held possession of the northern portion of the 
American continent—the more recent of them being the North American In- 
dian or red men; the carlier race he terms the mound-builders. The antiquaries 
of Europe regard the people who used flint instruments as being prior to those 
who had implements of stone; and the latter, again, as older than the races 
using bronze or other metals. In the United States, the race next prior to the 
white man had very few implements of stone; their knives and arrow heads, their 
war implements and their agricultural tools, were almost entirely flint; they 
had very few and rude instruments of native copper. The mound-builders, on 
the contrary, who preced:d the red men, produced tools in the reverse order; 
their axes, adzes, and m:.uls were very numerous, and sometimes of stone; 
their copper tools abundi:.1it; but those of flint very rare. Hence, in this in- 
stance, the most ancient people were the most industrious; they cultivated the 
soil; they possessed more mechanical ingenuity, and left more prominent and 
permanent monuments. On the Atlantic coast, from Nova Scotia to Florida, 
are numerous shell heaps, identical with those of Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark, and known as kjekkenmeddings. The examination of several caves 
gave bones of the wolf, deer, bear, rabbit, etc., mixed with skulls of the red 
race, and not dating back apparently more than 2000 years. Col. Whittelsey 
estimates 2000 years as the period also of occupation by the mound-building 
race; which does not take us back as far as the beginning of the historical 
period in Asia and Africa. 

NUMISMATIC AND ANTIQUARIAN SociETy.—The usual stated meeting of the 
Numismatic and Antiquarian Society was hele on the evening of the 1st inst., 
at its hall, Eighteenth and Chestnut streets. Mr. Edwin A. Barber submitted 
a paper on the secret habits of the North American Indians, and a discussion 
on the subject followed, which was participated in by the members present. 

Mr, Phillips presented two papers by Dr. Macedo, of Lima. 1. The penal 
system of the Incas. 2. Their system of fortifications. He read various notes 
of interest, among others one referring to the reply of M. Lucien Adam to Dr, 
Brinton’s strictures on the Taensa Grammar and Dictionary. 

Mr. Outerbridge made a communication in reference to a collection of an- 
cient coins which had been sent by Mr. Williams to Mr. Whitney with the 
Assyrian slab shown at the May meeting, and exhibited specimens of the silver 
pieces of Demetrius, Soter, Heraclea, Arsinoe, Cleopatra and Ptolemy, together 
with an Assywfan geal from Nimroud. ‘The atter consisted of a small perfo- 
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rated cylinder of hematite engraved with the figure of a king and an inscrip- 
tion in cunciform characters, and probably dated about 1000 B, C. 

The President exhibited a cast made by the Smithsonian Institution 
of the tablet discovered in an Ohio mound by Rev. Dr. McLean, and said that 
it was of the same character as the other tablets that had been found. 

There was also exhibited an Indian iron tomahawk, a probable relic of the 
French and Indian wars; a curious Indian shrine of carved wood;a Chinese 
flute made of bamboo, and two Chinese tobacco pipes of wood, resembling ap- 
ple, one with gold fish and the other with a figure of a seal and a bird 
carved in relief. 

Mr. Edwin A. Barber presented the socie‘y with 200 pamphlets relating to 
archeology and ethnology. 

The death of the Hon. George Harrison, a member of the society, was an- 
nounced as having taken place on the 9th of September, in the 74th year of 
his age. 

It was moved that the special thanks of the society be tendered to Isaac 
Myer, Esq., for the gift of his beautiful book on the Waterloo medal. 








ProcraM or A. A. A. 8. For 1887.—Section H.—Anthropology Vice Presi- 
| dent, D. G. Brinton, of Media; Secretary, Chas. C. Abbott, of Trenton. Member 
of Council, Amos W. Butler, of Brookville. Members of sectional Committee, 
8, D. Peet, of Mendon, Frank Baker, of Washington, Wm. M. Beauchamp, 
of Baldwinsville. Members of Sub Committee on Nomiations, Joseph Jastrow, 
of Baltimore, Philo Hoy, of Racine, Stewart Culin, of Philadelphia. Papers 
Read: Aboriginal New York Villages, 25m,, by W. M. Beauchamp. [Recent 
archelogical investigations in the Champlain Valley; 15 m.: by G. H. Perkias, 
Study of a small and isolated community in the Bahama Islands; 20 m.: by T. 

Wesley Mills. On the correlations of certain mental and bodily conditions in 

man; 20 m.: by Chas. Porter Hart. What is it? 15 m.: by E. W. Claypole. 

On the assumed mythical character of Professor Heer’s Atlantis Theory; 15 m. : 
by J. Kost. Illustrative notes concerning the Minnesota Odjibways; 20 m.: 
by Miss F. E. Babbitt. China in America; a study in the social life of the 
Chinese in the Eastern cities of the United States; 16 m.: by Stewart Culin. The 
true basis of ethnology; 20m.: by Horatio Hale. Sensory types of memory and 
apperception; 25 m.: by Jos. Jastrow. Music and poetry of the Eskimos; 
10 m.: by F. Boaz. The Paleolithic age in America; 15m.: by 8. D. Peet. 

: The subdivision of the Paleolithic period; 15 m.: by D. G. Brinton. The 
Indians of British Columbia; 20m.: by F. Boaz. Totemism and animal wor- 
ship; was it confined to the races who were in the hunter stage? 15 m.: by 8. 
D. Peet. The Serpent Mound of Adams Co., O.; 15 m.:by F. W. Putnam, On 
the preservation of Aboriginal remains in America; 5m.:by Alice C. Fletcher. 
System of symbols adapted for American Prehistoric Archeology; 10 m.: by 
Will De Hass. On the Santhals of Northeastern Bengal; 30 m.: by 8. Kneeland. 
Anthropology as a study in a college course; 5m.: by G. H. Perkins. Some 
of the unsolved problems connectedwith the stone age; especially as to its 
subdivision; 15 m.: by 8. D. Peet. The Niam Niams and their neighbors; 10 
m.: by Franz Boas. Evidences of a pre-Indian occupation New Jersey; 15 m.: 
by Chas C. Abbott. Some aborginal dwelling sites in the Champlain Valley; 
7m.: by D. 8. Kellogg. The relation of archwological remains to river ter- 
races; 10 m.: by A. W. Butler.. Preliminary studies of Platyenemic Tibie; 
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.20 m.: by Frank Baker. The philosophy of wit, humor and satire; 15 m.: by 
Melville D, Landon. 


JADE in British Columbia *s the subject of a paper read before the Natural 
Hist. Society of Montreal by Dr. G. M. Dowsman, March 28. Several speci- 
mens were exhibited. 


GEOLOGY OF PALESTINE,—The committee sent out by the Palestine Explo- 
ration Society in 1888-4, reached some very interesting results in determining 
the geological structure of the Holy Land. Five districts were discovered 
as follows: 

1. The Maritime District stretching from the Isthmus of Suez along the 
coast to the base of Mt. Carmel. This has an average elevation of 200 feet 
formed of post-pliocene sands and gravels upraised since the pliocene epoch. 

2. The Table Land of Western Palestine formed of cretaceo-nummulic 
limestone disposed in the form of an arch with an average elevation of 2500 
above the sea. A very ancient follows along the line of the water-shed, 
along which most of the villages, Sheecken, Nain, Sychor, Bethel, Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, and Hebron were built. 

8. The line of the Jordan, the Gher of the Dead Sea, and the Arabah de 
pression, caused by a great fault or fracture of the strata, composed of creta-- 
ceous limestone on the west side of Nalion, sandstone on the east side and 
crystaline rocks at the southern extremity. The opinion is that the Dead Sea 
formerly filled the entire valley to a height of 1300 ft. above the present level. 
There are terraces on the Gher of the Dead Sea which correspond with those 
on the Mediterranean. The waters of the Jordan never flowed into the Gulf 


of Arabah, but a lake filled its valley for 200 miles from Merom or Huleb to 
the Arie Afu Weridel. 


4. The table land east of the Jordan; witha level of 5000 it., formed of 
cretaceous limestone resting on Nubian sandstone. The valley of the Arobat 
is situated in this district a valley traversed by the Israelites on their way from 
Mt. Hor to the fords of the Jordan and by the Queen of Sheba on her visit 
to Solomon. 


RinGs in ANCIENT TrmEs.—The peculiar veneration with which the rng 
form was regarded by the early English is verv noticeable. The great Mid- 
gard serpent which held the cosmos together performed this feat by holding 
his tail in his mouth so as to forma gigantic ring. Thus the smith was ac- 
cusiomed to think of the ring as the highest and most perfect of forms. Golden 
lings or biacelets were worn upon the arm and these were bestowed by the 
kiog or yarl upon the warrior who distinguished himself. Some of these 
bracelets, especially the silver ones, were made in the form of snakes coiling 
in many folds around the arm. Some were delicately worked to represent 

’ fragments of serpents intertwined. The helmet or hat was protected by a ring 
of steel around the base, and the armor was also made of rings. Rings of 
gold and silver and bronze were also used as currency by the Scandinavians, 
who paid forthe tin found among the Britons in this way. The ring 
money of the Kelts and Cymri is spoken of by Cesar. The pet name the 
Danes applied to themselves was Ring Danes, It 1s possible that the earth rings 
that were common in Great Brittain at an early date, were derived from the 
Dane superstition, or rather from a mingled serpent and sun worship, the 
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symbols of the worship thus being embodied in their sacred enclosures as they 
were in their personal ornamentation, as the cross in modern times may be 
seen in the chapel of churches, in the symbol on the stceples, or in the per- 
sonal ornaments of the devout. 


ORIENTAL GRAMMARS.—Under the title of Porta Linguarum Orientalium, a 
series of short oriental grammars has been published; a Hebrew grammar by 
Herman L. Strack, an Arabic by Socin, a Syriac by Nestle, a Ethiopic by 
Pretorius. In addition to the four here mentioned, Latin grammars of the 
Chaldee (Armaic), the Samaritan, and the Armenian languages, by Petermann, 
were published years ago, and are to be issued in new editions in the near 
future. There are also announced as forthcoming numbers of this series, a 
Targumic grammar, by Merk, of Heidelberg; a Persian grammar, by Seybold, 
of Maulbronn; a Turkish grammar, by Gosche, of Halle; an Assyrian grammar 
by Frederich Delitzsch, of Leipzig; an Egyptian grammar, by Erman, of 
Berlin; a Coptic grammar, by Steindorff, of Berlin, 


Tue Rosicrucrans.—It is supposed that the ancient mysteries, templars, 
free masons and rosicrucians are secret societies concerning which the an‘*i- 
quarian has much to say. The department of literature has, however, never 
yielded any very great amount of solid and substantial facts, the purpose of 
most writers having been to hide the facts and continue the mystery. Mr, Har- 
grave Jennings, who has written on the Rosicrucians, and who comes forward 
as the historian of the order, has kept up the custom. ‘‘His book is simply a 
mass of ill-digested erudition concerning Phallicism and fire worship, the round 
towers of Ireland and serpent symbolism, offered with a charlatanic assump- 
tion of secret knowledge as an exposition of Resicrucian philosophy.”—A. Z. 
Waite in Walford’s Antiquarian for Feb. ’87, 


ANCIENT LEGENDS OF IRELAND.—Lady Wilde has written a book on the 
Ancient Legends, Mystic CEkarms, anc Superstitions of Ireland. Chapters are 
devoted to the Wake Orgies, the Banshee, the May Festival, Novem!er Spells, 
the Baal Fires and Dances at Midsummer, Marriage Rites, the Evil Eye, Fairy 
Music, Superstition concerning Animals, Herbs and the Holy Wells, Medical 
Superstitions, Cures and Charms.— Walford’s Antiquarian, Feb. ’87. 


Mounp BuILpEr’s CLota.—A mound near Circleville, Ohio, has been ex- 
cavated by N. E, Jones which is said to have contained an altar formed of 
bricks and mortar (/) covered with a bed of charcoal. On the charcoal a 
‘winding sheet” which enclosed charred bones, ‘‘There were three wraps, all 
differing in fineness of texture but. woven in the same way. Each of these 
wraps could be removed separately and in pieces of several yards in width and 
length. In this wrap was also a stone, the upper side highly polished, the 
lower side, or that resting on the charcoal, burned; and had the appearance 
of blood burned and adhering.” The mound was 18 ft. high, 50x80 ft. diame- 
ter at the base; 25x40 ft. at the summit.—Zhe Journal of the Cinninnati Soc’y 
of Nat. Hist. April, 1887. 


PRESERVATION OF MONUMENTS.—A memorial has been sent by the Cincin- 
nati Soc’y of Nat. Hist to the Legislature of Ohio, setting forth that the Old 
Fort, or Fort Ancient, was being destroyed, and asking that as a specimen of 
civilization and engineering skill of the aacient inhabitants, it should be pre- 
vented. The request was that it might be purchased and made a public park. 
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This is a move in the right diection, If thelegislatures of other states could be 
aroused to the importance of preserving the monuments, or even of securing a 
survey and record of the monuments, it would be very desirable. Legislatures, 
however, are quite ready to appropriate money for the erecting of a race 
course in a fair ground, and spend hundreds of thousands of dollars in the pur- 
chase of grounds for agricultural farms and fairs, but the ancient monuments 
cannot be protected by law. Such at least is the case in most states. We 
hope that Ohio may be an exception and set an example to other states. By 
and by the legislatures will wake up to a sense of the value of these monu- 
ments, and wonder that they were allowed to be destroyed, but perhaps too late, 


** WasTE LanD WANDERINGS.”—The following is a quotation from the re- 
view of the last book written by Dr. C. C. Abbott contained in the Literary 
World for April 1887: 

This keen observer had novel expericnces; as when he ‘‘caught an unusually 
large mud-minnow, which had swallowed a pike; and :n the pike’s stomach 
Was a small mud-minnow, and in itsstomach were the remains of a pike. Four 
fish as one!” And also when he saw (p. 241) a cloud of mosquitoes “half a 
mile wide, and one hundred yards from front to rear,” making a sound ‘like 
a train of cars passing over a bridge;” and witnessed a migration of red-wings 
numbering, as he thought, ‘‘fifty thousand birds in the flock;” and tried mili- 
‘tary tactics with seven fishes that kept in a row and advanced or retreated as 
he directed their movements; all of which indicates that this is a captivating 
book, one for the out-of-door literature department of your owa or the public 
library.” Dr. Abbott is the authority most relied upon at present for the exis- 
tence of a Paleolithic age in America! , 


MASKS AND THEIR PurPosEs.—We have recently received drawings of bone 
idols from Mrs. Helen A. Kunzie, in which native faces are depicted, but with 
modern costumes. One idol has a human figure depicted on the lower part, 
but with the beak and face of a bird above it after the manner of the totem 
posts found in the northwest coasts. Another idol has a peculiarly owlish 
looking face engraved upon it; underneath the face are knife like or leaf-like or- 
naments which resemble a ruffle around the face, but they may have been 
intended to represent a feather head-dress, We have also been permitted to 
look at the collection of large wooden masks which have been gathered in 
the British possessions and placed in the Museum of the Natural Hist. Society 
of New York Central Park. These masks are very grotesque and resemble 
both the idols and the genealogical trees, at least in one particular—and that 
is the animal and human features are so blended together one would suppose 
that the three classes of relics were designed for the same purpose, or at least 
sprung from the same source, and yet in conversing with Mr. F. Boaz, who 
has made a study of the masques, we were informed that there is no religious 
significance to the figures, but they are merely grotesque carvings in which 
the natives perform their dances much as more civilized people put on outre 
costumes for their masquerade balls. 


Human SacriFices In ALAsSKA.—One of the great glaciers of Alaska, in 
pushing forward its terminal moraine, is gradually filling a up valuable fishing 
stream. In 1876 the native tribe, who claim the stream, sacrificed two slaves 
to eppease the god of the glacier and stop its further encroachments. 
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NOTES ON EUROPEAN ARCH ZOLOGY. 
BY HENRY PHILLIPS, JR. 


Dr. BEcKER lately explored the mounds near Aschersleben, from one of 
which had been taken a skeleton and a variegated urn, but the general results 
were unimportant. 





Mr, E. HANDMANN contributes to the Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie (1887, IT.) 
a lengthy and valuable paper on the antiquities of the vicinity of ZLenzen and 

(iebitzberge, in which he refers to the explorations and finds by various arche- 
ologists during the past year. 


At BuTtzkeE (near Belgard in Pomerania,) the rem ains of a prehistoric amber 
work-shop have been exhumed, where amongst over one hundred Roman 
clay, glass and enamel pearls, more than eight hundred amber beads were 
found , as well as a bronze fibula and a golden wire, and two denarii, one of 
Vespasian one of Faustina. Remnants of the crude material were also dis- 
covered at the place. ew 





TumuLi In ButearraA.—Dr. F. Kanitz has been exploring the tumuli in the 
vicinity of Sofia and Kazan-lik; the contents were skeletons and prehistoric re- 
mains, as well as traces of incineration. 


BronzE KNIFE WITH A Fisn’s HEAD.—In the museum at Avel is a bronze 
knife terminating in a fish’s head and with spiral ornaments on the flat of the 
blade which is considered to represent the profile of an early war-galley with 
high-rising stem, and the stern somewhat lower. 


TREPANNING IN BonEMIA.—In the Museum at Prag are two well preserved 
skulls found at Bilin which had been clearly subjected while living to the opera- 
tion of trepanning, and whose owners lived a long while thereafter. 


A TREPANNED SKULL was found near Zschorna among urns, beads paleoli- 
thic flints, rings, perforated foxes’ teeth, needles, etc. 


Dr. Vircnow contributes to the Anthrop. Zeitschrip, (1884, 1V.) a lengthy 
and valuable article on the prehistoric relations butween Italy and Germany. 


Near Kazmrenrz, in Posen, six prehistoric graves were opened in which 
were found objects of bronze, glass and clay, celts, urns, bead-pearls, amber 
necklaces, etc., etc., ete. 


EXxPLorations near Rudelsdorf have resulted in the discovery of many ob- 
jects of clay, including some good sized urns. 


Nean Ratrsor were found the vestiges of wooden piles, together with clay 
vessels and animal and vegetable remains, supposed to be the resu!t of an offer- 
ing to the manes of some deceased ancestors of prehistoric dwellers in 
Poland. 


Tne NaTionaL AssEMBLY of German [istorical and Archeological Socie- 
ties has taken steps to obtain from the government, following the lead of 
other enlightened European States, a law to prevent the destruction of national 
monuments whether on public or private property. 
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In Marcu 1885, a quantity of Roman and pre-Roman remains were found at 
Breca, near Misoco, near the Bernardinerberg, among which were bronze pins 
for clothing, bracelets, one round iron ring 4 centim, in diameter, a lance point, 
an iron dirk-knife, a small grayish brown drinking vessel, a clay urn, and 
some bronze coins of Hadrian, and a fragment of unburned bone.—[ Antiqua, 5 
of 1885. 


NEAR VADENA (Italy) is an old buryingplace, supposed to relate back to 
about 390 B. C., whose contents have been explored and are evidently Old 
Italic, followed by inscriptions of an Etruscan period. Bronze and iron fibule 
of the La Tene type were also fuund among matter of a much later perion. Paolo 
Orsi of Rovereto has published the results of these investigations in an illus- 
trated volume. 


Tue Houzen Caves, inthe duchy of Brunswick, are of artificial construc- 
tion; in them were fourd bones of the lesser mammals including the Lemming, 
and are supposed to have been the scenes of cannibalism, in prehistoric times, 
Mr. Nehring, who explored them, gives the following reasons for this belief: 

1. Human remains are mixed promiscuously with the ashes and coal with 
no symptom of a regular burial. 

2. The bones show no signs of calcining, which if the body been cremated 
must have been the case. 

8. They are also split open lengthwise as if to extract the marrow. 

The Holzen caves are only one spot smong several that have clearly designa- 
ted vestiges of cannibalism in Germany.—[Zeit. fur Ethn., 1884, IL. 


Tue First prehistoric finds in Servéa date from 1875, when a fine stone axe- 
hammer 52 mm. long by 44 mm. wide was discovered at Medvedj, near Nisa; 
in 1878 a second was uncarthed 153 mm. long and of basaJt. Since then 
various discoverics of stone implements, etc., have taken place especially in 
some cases near Islasnica associated with human bones and the remains of 
the speleus ursus. 

Some tumuli exist near Nisa, and are especially large in the vicinity of Cari- 
brod, whose contents may, it is to be hoped, some day be subjected to a scien- 
tific exploration. 


Fo.x Lore.—An epidemic of small-pox prevailed in Tiflis from December 
1883 to April 1884. The disease was named by the inhabitants ‘‘the good 
angel” (Khwahwili) and the patient was placed ina darkened room decorated 
with his finest tapestry and best clothing as a means of propitiating the ‘‘house 
spirit” which was supposed to be visiting the afflicted one. Nothing warm or 
light was permitted in the sick chamber for fear of angering the spirit, The neigh- 
bors, all decked in their gala attire, pay friendly visits of lengthy duration to 
the sick person and even kiss the pustules. The superstition is that the visita- 
tion of the angel must be received with rejoicing and cheerfulness. This 
treatment continues until the patient recovers or dies, in which latter case the 
Khwahwili has gone unappeased to scme other house. —(Worth. Zeit, 1884. IV. 
292, 

Near NEUKIRCHEN (Casse]) stands a tree used as a sympathetic means of 


cure to which a piece of human flesh is nailed. This is supposed to be a sure 
cure for cramps, and the patient operated on must never approxch the neigh- 
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borhood of the tree. Ifa piece of the bark is in silence turned in an aching 
tooth till the blood comes, the pains will cease, 


Sreca.—Gliick und Schicksal im Volksglauben des Siidslaven, von Dr. F. 
S. Krauss. 

Das BDavorrer dei den Siidslaven, von Dr. F. S. Krauss. 

Beth characterized by the care and fullness always found in Dr. Krauss’ 
work. Fortune good and bad, times, days, etc., are the subjects of the 
first treatise whilst the second deals with tbe sacrifice customary on break- 
ing ground for a building. In the latter reference 1s made to a French state- 
ment as to the existence of human sacrifice in Bosnia as late as 1865, but 
only to discredit it. 





° 


NOTES FROM THE FAR EAST. 
BY PROF. JOWN AVERY. 


At the meeting of the last Oriental Congress, at Vienna, Mr. M. Macauliffe, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, presented a lithographed copy of the Life of Baba 
Nanak, founder of the Sikh religion. which he had recently edited. The life 
of the reformer given by Dr. Trumpp was from a defective MS. found by him 
in the British Museum. The present work is based on a more recently dis- 
covered MS., which is itself incomplete; but fortunately its deficiencies can be 
supplied from the first MS., and we probably have as the result, the oldest, and 
for the most part an authentic life of the religion of the Panjab. As evidence 
of this, may be remarked its freedom, in the main, from the gross exaggerations 
which characterize the current lives of Baba Nanak. 


On the same occasion Mr. G. A. Grierson read ar elaborate paper on the me- 
dieval vernacular literature of Hindustan, of which we hope to speak more par- 
ticularly, when the paper shall have been printed, The most striking feature 
of the literature produced in the Hindi Janguage during the last three 
hundred years is its enormous mass. With here and there a work rising above 
the general level, it is extremely trashy in: quality. Not only 1s the language 
largely modernized Sanskrit, but the subject-matter and treatment are, in great 
part, an imitation of the puerility and grossness of the Puranas. In contrast 
to this servility toward the past, there has recently appeared a craze to adopt 
in a crude and wholesale manner the sentiment and style of European writers, 
which is in like degree unfavorable to the growth of a strong and original ver" 
nacular literature. 


Quite similar to this is the history of literary culture in Bengal. During the 
Moghul dominion, Islam exerted a strong repressive influence on, if it did not 
directiy forbid, the literary use of the vernacular, In the revenue courts, so it 
is saia, a petition could not secure attention, if written in Bengali; and it was 
not until after 1889 that Government ordered the substitution of Bengali for 
Persian, as the language of official documents in the Lower Provinces. It is 
not surprising under these circumstances a genuine native literature was late 
in starting, and we are told that prior to 1778 only forty works had been com- 
posed in Bengali. That year is memorable as the date when types were first 
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used in Bengal. They were prepared and used by Sir Charles Wilkins for 
printing Halhed’s Bengali grammar. He afterwards taught the art of cutting 
them to a native blacksmith. 


The impulse to literary axtivity was at first due to foreigners. In the 
year 1801 Cary’s translation of the New Testament was printed, also a life of 
Pratopaditya the great king of Sagur, a ruined city of Lower Bengal. The 
style of the latter work is half Persian and half Bengali. The founding of the 
college of Fort William in 1800 gave a great impetus to the literary use of 
Bengali, an for the next few years numerous works were published under its 
patronage. 

Much was done for the language by the Calcutta Bible Society, which was 
organized in 1811. By the year 1849 it had issued in Bengali 602,266 copies of 
a part or the whole of the Scriptures. This tended to elevate the vernacular 
from the conditon of a vulgar and irregular patois into an elegant and fixed 
language. The Calcutta Book Society, too, which was established in 1817 
chiefly through the influence of Lady Hastings, to prov.de suitable text-books 
for popular instruction, centributed to the same end, A _ year later the first 
Bengali newspaper called the Darpan or ‘‘Mirror” was started. It was warmly 
supported by the Marquis of Hastings, and during its existence did much to 
enlighten the people about the great world outside their simple villages. In 
1821 the great reformer Rammohun Roy started a periodical, which he called 
the Brahmanical Maguzine. It was devoted chiefly to opposing to the Chris- 
tian missionaries, and was short-lived. From that time to the present the press 
of Bengal has »roaned under & mass of periodical and book literature, and in 
this respect it has outstripped every other province in India. Much of this is 
ephemeral and unworthy the name of literature; but the spread of education is 
gradually elevating the taste of readers, and so improving the quality of that 
upon which they feed. From the last Report on the Moral and Material Progress 
of India we learn that in the year 1884-85 there were published in Bengal 68 
vernacular newspupers, of which seven were dailies, Only one of these had 
circulation of over 1,000. Of 50 wecklies the great majority do not issue over 
500 copies each. The number of new books for that year was 2,390, aad the 
subjects treated were, in order of frequency, religion, language, fiction, and 
history. 


Since tie term “Iligh Asia,” which was first employed by the brothers 
Schlagintweit, in describing their journey of explorations during the ycars 
1854-58, has been often repeated by writers on the East, it may serve to pre- 
vent confusion if we define what is included under the name. It refers to that 
part of Asia which is bounded on the south ivy the Himalaya and on the north 
by the Kiim-liin mountains, These ranges sharply define High Asia from In- 
dia, on the one side, and Turkestan on the other—the most sudden descent 
being toward the south. The line of the Himalaya is broken by about twenty- 
one passes, which have an average height of 17,800 feet Such ‘‘passes,” 
reaching a mean clevation greater than Mount Blanc, present a barrier to com- 
munication hardly less formidae than the peaks they divide. The passes in 
the northern wall are, so far as known, less numerous and of slightly inferior 
elevation. The castern and western boundaries of High Asia are not so defi- 
nitely marked. The eastern may be set at 96° east Jongitude, where the border 
ranges join on the Chinese system, and the Brahmapitra river makes its great 
southern bend; the western may be placed at about 71°, where the 
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Himalaya system passcs into the HinduKusb. A third range of great altitude, 
called by some the Northern Himalaya, traverses the whole length of this re- 
giun in a direction nearly parallel to the border ranges. The western portion 
is known as the Karakorum and the eastera as the Gangri, ‘‘Snow-mountain.” 
Between this and the double rauge of the Himalaya proper is the depression 
which forms the basin of the Tsampo or Upper Brahmapitra, and is politically 
known as Central or Great Tibet, In this valley is settled the pure Tibetan 
race, and here the language is claimed to be spoken in its greatest perfection; 
butin pronunciation, at least, it has departed most widely from carly stand- 
ards. Though Tibet is called a valley, it is higher than most mountains, the 
capital city being 11,700 feet above sea level, and sites of several mountains 
exccedidg 14,000 feet. Between the Karkorum or Gangri and the Kiin-lim 
ranges is a shallower but broader depression, known on the maps as Chinese 
Tibet. A peculiarity of its surface is that its waters are drained into a series 
of interior lakes. It has been crossed by only a few explorers. It is sparsely 
settled in the west by Turki and in the east by Mongolian tribes. The former 
~ are called Hor and the latter Sak. The whole space included within High 
Asia is embraced by 25° of longitude and 4}° of latitude on the average, or 
about 850,000 square miles, which is nearly fou~teen times the surfac covered 
by the Alpine range. 


Sir walter Elliot, whose death has since occurred, calls attention in the In- 
dian Antiquary to the recent publication of one of the most ancient works 
of Tamil literature. It is a grammatical work called Tolkapplyam, written 
by a reputed disciple of the famous Brahmanic Missionary Agastya. Mr, 
Elliot thinks that the composition may evea antedate the period of religious 
propagandism from Northern India. The light that it throwns on the early 
manners and customs of the Dekhan givesitimportance. Among other things 
it (reats of irregular marriages and cattle fights. The former is thought to refer 
to the winning of by brides capture, an early practice which scems to have 
existed in many other quarters of the world. So, cattle-lifting appears to have 
been a constant source of trouble between villages, at a time when the will 
of the stronger was the only recognized law. This is confirmed by certain 
carved stone monuments, called virgals, which are often seen erected in the 
vicinity of villages on the border of the Southern Maratha country and 
Northern Mysore. They commemorate the death of some local hero who, in 
many cases, fell in connection with a cattle raid. 


Speaking of the early literature of Southern India, it has no great age, if we 
compare it with that of Hindustan. The impulse to literary activity was 
communicated to the Dravidians, as it was to the Romans, from a people 
of superior civilization; and its first efforts were confined to a reproduction or 
close imitation of the models furnished, 


The date of the earliest literature in a Dravidian language—even of much of 
that now extant and highly prized—cannot be fixed with certainty. The 
‘thistoric sense” seems to have been wanting in the people of Southern no less 
than of Northern India. The Tamils, the best endowed of all the Dravidian 
peoples, were the first to create an independent literature, which is believed by 
competent scholars to date from the eighth or ninth century. Not only is it 
characterized by greater freedom from Brahminic influence than that produced 
elsewhere on the peninsula, but nota little of Tamil poetry has much elevation 
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of sentiment and artistic beauty of expression. Literary effort seems to have- 
been more tardy in the other Dravidian languages. The oldest works in Te- 

lugu and Canarese are thought to belong to about the twelfth century, while 

Malaydian literature is but two or three centuries old. It appears, then, that 

literary activity in the Dravidian languages of the Dekhan has been very nearlv 

synchronous with that in the vernaculars of Northern India and the modern 

languages of Europe. 


About three years since the Rev. E. Droese of Bhaga!pur, India, published an 
outline grammar and vocabulary of the Malto language, which appears to be 
an outlaying member of the Dravidian family, in both a geographical and a 
linguistic sense. It is the speech of an aboriginal tribe, numbering about 
68,000, which calls itself Maler ‘men,’ but is known to the Aryans of the 
plains as Pubarias, *‘Hill people.” Their location is on the so-called Rajmahal 
Hills, which overlook the Ganges in Lower Bengal. The following are some- 
of the characteristic features of the language. Like the Tamil, and for the 
most part the other Dravician languages, it has no aspirated mutes, except th; 
but uniike the Tamil it retains the unaspirated sonant and the dental sibi- 
lant. Asarule, gender is ascribed only to rational beings. Man and the most 
dreaded deities are masculine; while woman, the inferior deitics, and the Su- 
preme Being are feminine. To some extent suffixes are used to denote gender. 
The tendency in the Dravidian, as well asin the Tibeto-Burman, languages to 
restrict gender to the higher order of beings shows the absence of that poetic 
imagination which led the Greek to personify everything Nature. The rela- 
tious of case in nouns are expressed by suffixes, which are same for the plural. 
as the singular. Usually case-endings cause no change in the root-word; but 
sometimes root-vowels are dropped or helping-vowels inserted, as is so common 
in the inflecting languages. Adjectives ate not declined, except when used 
as nouns Comparison is effected, not by changing the adjective, but by 
placing the object with which the comparison is made in the ablative case. 
For the superlative it is only oecessary to prefix to this the word meaning ‘‘all.” 
Only the first two numerals of Malto are original, and these are strikingly 
Dravidian; the rest are borrowed from Aryan speech. The language has dis- 
tinct forms for the first and second personal pronouns only, using for the third 
a demonstrative pronoun. The first person plural has a two-fold form, one 
denoting the party of the speaker alone, and the other including the party ad- 
dressed. There are traces of this usage in the Aryan speech of Northern India, 
and it is characteristic of nearly all the Dravidian languages. It occurs ia 
Garo and in some of the Himalayan dialects. The possessive pronouus are formed 
by taking the genitive of the personal or demonstrative pronouns as a base 
and adding to this the ordinary suffixes of declension, for the different cases. 
The language has no relative pronoun, and therefore no relative clauses; 
equivalent expressions are formed in variety of ways, among which participles 
and adjectives formed with a suffix signifying ‘‘belonging to” or ‘‘possessed 
of” are of most frequent occurrence. Far greater use is made of co-ordinate, 
instead of dependent clauses than is common with us, The Malto verb has an 
indicative, conjunctive, optative, imperative, and infinitive; a present, past, 
and future tense; and an active and passive voice, the latter being also used 
reflexively. It also has a negative form for each mode, tense, and voice. 
It has a variety of participles which, with the several forms of theinfinitive 
are an important element of the sentence. In inflection it distinguishes not 
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only the number, but the person, and even—in the 2nd and 8rd _ person—the 
gender of the subject; moreover it has an ‘‘exclusive” and ‘‘inclusive” form 
for the first person plural. There is observable in some verbs a tendency to 
differentiate tenses by making a change of inflective base. A verb may be 
formed from an7 part of speech by simply appending the verbal endings; even 
the negative adverb may posture as a verb. So readily is this done that the 
verb ‘“‘to be” has no form for the present tense, when used as a copula, but 
the predicate noun or adjective takes the verbal endings instead. Derivative 
verbs are formed by various particles inserted between the root and the per- 
sonal endings. Verbs are readily compounded with verbs and other parts of 
speech, by which the principal idea is variously modified. The language 
employs postpositions instead of prepositions; but these are in all cases oblique 
forms of nouns, and the words governed by them, as we should say, are merely 
nouns dependent on other nonns, 

Viewing the the structure of the Malto as a whole, one would place it confi- 
dently in the agglutinative class, while there are not a few points in which it 
approaches near to true inflection. The lunguage, though favored by the compara- 
tive isolation of its speakers has suffered much from proxinity to Aryan tongues. 
This is mainly, of course, in its vocabulary; but in part also by the introduc- 
tion of idioms from foreign languages of another type, which at best are un- 
necessary, and which sometimes do violence to the genius of the Malto. 
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